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editor's notes 



During the 1960^ the predominant tJieme in community college edu- 
cation was quantitative growth—development of new programs and 
services and physical expansion of facilities to serve a rapidly expand- 
ing studenr clientele. Two-year colleges gained credibility as eojur 
prehensile institutions capable of offering programs and services 
where none had existed before. Resources were plentiful, and staff 
were added in unprecedented^ numbers to build new programs or 
shore up existing ones. The size of the budget was not a critical is^ue 
because unallocated funds were always available to support a new 
program or to cover an unanticipated situation. As a result, commu- 
nity college faculty and administrators came to believe that all emerg- 
ing needs could be met by constantly expanding financial resources. 

The view in 1978 is greatly altered. Federal and state agencies 
and the public-at-large debate the question of overinvestment in 
community college education, enrollment contraction,' prospective 
staff surf)luses, budget reductions, students inadequately prepared for 
work and further education, and declining rates* of institutional pro- 
ductivity. Faculty and administrators debate the question of demo- 
graphic changed in the ktudent population, priorities in spending, and 
investment and 'allocation strategies to obtain maximum mileage out 
of limited resources. In a. 1977 survey of community college presi- 
dents conducted by Jack Gernhardt and Sa^dy^ Drake of the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, almost half of th^ 
responding ex^cutivei said that they were concerned about financing 
as an issue facing thefr institutions. Indeed, financial concerns, such as 
the size of the budget and. whether it is a "growth'' or a **no-growth" 
•budget, have now become aTmajor issue^ — one'that threatens to over- 
shadow traditional concerns with the quality and comprehensiveness 
of the educational program. 

Both df these perceptions — that of the 1960s and that of 
1978— involve concerns about the philosophy and mission of the 
community college. Should it attempt to become "all things to all 
people,'"as in the growth years of the 1960s, or should it concentrate 
on doing well things tliat it does best and avoid getting into areas not 
central to its mission? Although there are no easy answers to this ques- 
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tion, clearly the two-year colleges must somehow reorder their 
priorities if they are to survive the challenge of reduction. 

. "Reduction" is a process whereby two-year colleges lose re- 
sources from the income side of the budget, producing a condition^of 
financial instability. Most often reduction is realized as a shortfall in 
the operating budget caused by a number of factors working singly or 
in, combination: 

1. The general condition of the economy and the sharp cut- 
back in federal and state funds for higher education. 

2. Xhe decline in the traditional college-age populatioji and 
funding formulas that limit or prohibit support for nontraditipnal 
students. . ^ , 

3. The trend toward government flrtancing of higher, educa- 
tion through students and the enrollment plateaus that result when 
students enroll in other types of institutions because they think the 
cost benefits of attendance are greater. 

4. The problems two-year colleges face in competing against 
' other public institutions for scarce resources be.cause.of organizational 

constraints such' as a weak or ineffective lobby, a transient student 
population, alumni who are inaccessible or uninterested ia institu- 
tional affairs, political contacts that are limited to the local community, 
aTid funding policies that tie the college too stringently to local tax 
support. / 

' 5.. The changing job market and the loss of public confidence 
in higher education as an iron-clad guarantee of a job. 

6. The impact of proprietary schools and four-year colleges 
ci^mpeting against .community colleges for the sdme students. 

7. Tly^ resistance of the general public to committing new or 
unused resources to higher education. 

8. The declining motivation of college-age youth for post- 
secondary education because of the slackening job niarket and the 
availability of career-training programs outside of higher education. 

9. The effects of inflation, particularly rising energy costs, on 
the operating budgets of twO-year colleges. 

10. ^ The movenp'ent toward collective bargaining by many two- 
"year college^ and the .resulting inflexibility in institutional budgets 

produced by fixed persi^nel costs. , 

Reduction clearly is a contjMwc issue. It is the expression of a 
deep-felt nee<d for moderation in expenditure of public funds and for 
growth only when economic coniditions dictate and when hard eyi- 
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dence is available that increasing sums laid out for public ser\ices are 
justified by reliable estimates of outcomes. Those who make decisions 
on two-year-college finances are demanding that institutions identify 
and measure the outcomes or products or effects of education ^nd 
compare the results with the costs. This demand is fundamental to the 
concept of reduction because it mandates that two-year colleges plan 
carefully the expenditure of resources and more effectively utilize the 
resources they have available. 

Facing a demand of this type,, institutions can respond in one of 
two ways. They can act by organizing an aggressive public relations 
program and lobbyingTor increased resources to maintain or increase 
the number of programs and services (expansion), or they can react by 
setting priorities for expenditures and by eliminating expenditures 
that rank low on the priority list (contraction). The pursuit of grow th 
rewards creative opportunism. It requires that administrators seize* 
the initiative with funding sources and show why their institutions de- 
serve additional funding; and it must, of necessity! be predicated on 
accurate information showing the costs and outcomes of programs. 
Contraction, on the other hand, requires toughness and self- 
discipline. The management of decline, or what in this issue is called 
reduction, is a different and more exacung task than creative leader- 
ship in a^^eriod of expansion. It demands different managerial skills 
and a different approach to administration than two-year college ad- 
*ministrators have used in the past. 

In the articles that follow, nine knowledgeable contributors 
examine the issue of reduction in a period 'of decelerating growth, 
each from a u'nique perspective. The first three essays by Martorana, 
McGuire, and Henderson concentrate on the shifting patterns of 
community college finance and the responses of states and public sys- 
tems to sucK changes. 3. Martorana descriBes how public two-year 
institutions have become increasingly dependent on state and federal 
agencies for financial s^upport— a' condition that results in increasing 
state and federal control over institutional policies, programs, and en- 
rollments. W. Gary McGuire Examines fhe patterns of state support 
for public two-year colleges in thirty-nine states. Although only a few 
states in his study actually declined in appropriations to community 
colleges, with a majority reporting a condition of "stabilized" funding, 
hp concludes that "the 'stabilized' condition is not far removed from 
the 'declining resources' condition." Finally, Lee G. Henderson de- 
scribes |he burgeoning role of state agencies in a period of declining 



resources. The sLite agency, in his view, must create a climate for 
community colleges to respond effectivelv and appropriately to chang- 
ing public policies and needs. 

The next three articles consider the responses of individual col- 
leges to declining resources. Herbert M. Sussman presents two models 
for. retrenchment, describing the changes made in staff, programs, 
and services at Xew Vork City Communit) College, in response to an 
18 percent cut in the operating budget iTl a perjod of eighte'en 
months. Richard DeCosmo considers the same problem but focuses 
on the .effects of reduction in the' area of curriculum and instruction. 
He suggests that innovative programs and teaching strategies, are the 
first to feel the effects of a budget cut and that programs requiring 
heavy equipment outla>s will rapidl> diminish in quality as equipment 
needs go unmet. Jane E. Matson outlines the effects of reduction on 
student personnePservices. Specifically, shp notes that the role of such, 
services is poorly defined at many colleges arfd that, as a result, faculty 
and 'administrative support for this area declines in periods of fiscal 
uncertainty. She concludes, however, that these services can be reor- 
ganized in such a way that the functions they perform will be better 
understood by groups in the college community. ^ 

The responses faculty and administrators to declining Re- 
sources cannot but influence the long-range development of a college, 
particularly the programs and services it offers in response to com- 
munity needs. The next two articles address this general issue. James 
L.. Wattenbarger discusses two approaches to planning that can be 
adapted to cope with a reduction in resources. Reinforcing a. popular 
impression, he' indicates that community colleges are most successful 
in carrying out their mission if their activities* ^re the result of a 
planned institutional program of action. In his views institutions that 
follow a reactive approach to planning— movi'rtg from one crisis' to 
another without adequately addressing the jong-range effects of any 
actioiis— may ukimately have to relinquish control over their opera- 
tions to persons and groups outside the organization. Richard C. 
Richardson examines the types of problems that community college 
admirfistratbrs \yill face in the decade ahead and concludes that care- 
ful research and planning can help institutions maintain pr increase 
their effectiveness even when resources no longer permit growth. 

The next two essays look at some heretical concepts that com- 
munity coile'ges must consider if they are to^ maintain the tempo of 
growth that characterized their early years. Dorothy M. Knoell 
suggests that two-year colleges should consider the type of institution 
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they would like to becojiic in the next dcccide and t1ien to plan aaoid- 
ingly Specifically. iKFuigcs them ^ uiuleitcike new cooperative ven- 
tures with'othcr agencies and institutions, that , offer postsecondar)' 
education and to provide expanded oppoi tunities foi lecurient edu-" 
caiibn. I then pull together tlie vaiious threacls that relate, to "lediuecl 
resources'* andxliscuss concepts tliat are critical to comniunit) toRege 
fpance. Finall), Ahdrcu Hill leviews otlier sources of infoi niation foi 
use in coping vvitli these problems. 

If the curro'pt furor over reduced lesources is tioublesome, 
tliat is because, in the final anal)sis, this furor strikes {o the cjuestion 
of whether or not two-year colleges are organized to allocate and use^ 
public resources effectivel) in their programs,' services, and activities. 
What is at stake is the mission and goals of the college and its reor- 
ganization to accomplish these goals effectively with fev\er resources. 
'That, of course, is a task for management. No manuals of "effective- ' 
ness" are available, and measurement in this area is a difficult and 
time-consuming process. Whether two->ear colleges vvHl be able to 
improve 'their performance and use tlieir resources mor^ effectively 
will depend in large measure on the ability of ^executives to suoply 
what money cannot supply-^judgment. 

Richard LTAJfred • 
IsSue* Editor 
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The qu^sti(5n/)f hpvv best^^nanc^ community colleges is'^as oj^la/the 
communfty cc^llege mov^^Hmself..It has been debutedjin the legisla- 
tures of states throughbuil^r^untry and has attracted the attention of 
scholar analysts for oter a naif centuryyA statement frorh a piorfcer 
sdiolar irf the field can sei^^e.as a baselipe fpr the discussion to folldw: 
**Logic sedms to point^toW^rd providing junior college*dducation \yhicl/ 
is essentially secondary in character [and] free of tuirion to th^ studM^ 

• and this . . . argues for state) aid to the (community rAaintakHnggl^ 

* jtinior College. The policy of generous state encouragement, carryitig 
jwith it the Inference of^ st^le sysfefn ofjilnior cojlege units^ should be 
carried olit >vith as high a degree 9f Economy and efficiericy to'the state 

^ and its )jouth as possible" (Kops,^ 1924} p, 624). Reflectedlin that ^te- 
ment are a number of the issyes that arise whenejje^comrnunity college 

" finances are discussed. A fuU.developmpnt of these issues is beyond the 
scope of this presentation, but brief discission of some of the major ones 

l^ew Directions for Communify Colleges, 22, Summer 1978 V ' 
' ' JO 
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is necessary for a meaningful analysis of the shifting patterns of com- 
munity college fiscal support. 

One major issue concerns the relationship between modes pf 
finance of communit) colleges an'd modes'of control over their 'policies 
an'd operations. Conventional wisdom in American higher education 
has steadfa^K ^lung to the ideal that control of academic policies and 
operations should not necessarily be tied completely to the ^ource^ that 
provide funds to establish and operate colleges and universities. As a 
consequence, only educational policy of the very broadest kind is prom- 
^ uigated by ^tate legislatures and the federal congress. Other authorities, 
li^hiefly .boanis of lay citizens at the local and state levels, control the 
policies and missions of educational institutions in the United States. 
Germaj^eto the disci^ssion, however, are such questions as the following: 
Is lliik pattern — the separation of control and financial, support — 
cFjangihg? Does the .broader body politic continue to support such 
sep^ation? Will the sources of support inevitably also control acadeniic 
decisions? If so,^what will be the consequences for higher education? 
Awareness of these questions, and the various positions that have been 
taken to address them, cannot but influence the way in which commu- 
nity college finance pattern^ h^ve shifted and' no doubt will continue to 
shift as the quest for more effective financing goes on. 

A second issue involves the relationship .between finance modes 
and educational philosophy and purpose. An axiom of sound educa-. 
tional finance is that fiscal policy should be consistent with and enhance 
educational policy. For that axiom to apply to communi^)^colleges, the 
purpose and philosoph y of these institutions must be clearly defined and 
the defmition (nust be accepted in the colleges and in the constituencies 
they serve. This degree of consensus has not always been present. For 
example, w'ere the com^munity colleges intended to function as an "up- 
ward extension" of the secondary schools or as expanded-entry units to 
higher education? Should they be local, regional, or statewide in the 
services they offer; open door or selective^n admissions; and low or high 
cost in the charges they impose bn^ students? Such questions are still 
being debated. Efforts to resolve them in one direction or another will 
^ear directly on the{5attern^of fiscalsupport forthe colleges concerned. 

A third major issue involves the relationship between comnunity 
college finance modes and those used to finance other types of institu- 
tions. FoV historical as w^ll as educational and jfolitical reasons, secon- 
dary education is administered and financed separately and differently 
from postsecondary education. To the extent that community college, 
education cuts across h6lh levels (in historical development, in sense of 



purpose and identity, a^d in organizatioaal and fiscal arrangements), it 
is inRuenced by the diffefin^ currents forxhange that affect; each of 
them. Administrative and fiscal structures that tie comfnunit) colleges to 
lower school systems continue in many states, even thouglllthese ar- 
rangements may now be anachronisms. In other states community col- ' 
leges have been successfulm developing a clear linkage with higher 
education, and this has resulted in fiscal practices that run to the best 
interests of the community colleges and their comprehensive commit- 
ment to serve the local community . Efforts to move in either direction or 
toward a ^eparate identity by two-year colleges will provoke shifts in 
their patterns of support. 

Finally, there is the time lag betweer^he first evidence of need for . 
change in fiscal suprport and th^ development of new arrangements to 
meet new conditions. Efforts to make changes in state laws' governing 
community college finance often come before legislative bodies tim^ and 
again before they are finally enacted. The effect js to encourage change 
in fiscal support^atternsin those areas which arel<?ast affected by lag; in 
other words, the most flexible aspects of the financing formula. The 
emphasis is on expediency and opportunism in such circumstances, 
usually with a lasting impact on the fiscal support pattern of community 
colleges, but rarely with a beneficial impact on institutions or their 
educational effectiveness. 

The following sections build on this brief review of some of the 
broad issues to be kept in rpind in any discussion of shifting patterns of 
community college finance. 

' ' , f finance patterns 

The methods used to finance community college courses today in 
several states are considerably different from those followecj^in earlier 
years. In the early 1920s,^vhen Koos^ 1924) made his baseline study, 137 
of the 207 junior colleges then iri'existence were private institutions. Of 
the remaining 70 institutions, 46 were public, operating in affiliation 
with local school systems. The financing of those junior colleges, there- 
fore, reflected the practices bf private undergraduate colleges (in the 
case of the private junior colleges) and the local public schools (in^he 
case of the majority of the public junior colleges). 

' In the years that have passed since Koos's study, examinations of 
Junior and community college finances' have cor;sistently shown five 
major sources of income for two-year-college operations, and two for • 
financing of capital costs. The main sources of suppp^t.for the operating 
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budgets of public^community colleges are student tuition and fees, local 
. tax funds, state tax funds, federal grants, and private gifts and grants. 
For capital costs the main sources of -support are local and state tax 
appropriations. Pri\ ate institutions rely chiefl) on revenues from tuition 
and fees for operating support and on private gifts and grants and 
self-liquidating revenue bonds amortized by student tuition charges for 
capital costs. 

Of particular interest is the direction in which community col- 
leges are moving in relation to each of the main sources bf support for 
their. op(?rations. A review of available studies reveals that the percen- 
tage of operating costs borne by state sources had moved^from an 
average of slightly over a third, across the nation, in 1^55-56 to 
54 percent in 1967-68; during that time the percentage bo?ne by the 
student increased at a much lower rate, from |20 to 22 percent. The 
percentage carried by local tax sources decrease^ considerably, from 37 , 
to 20 percent on the average nationwi^de. On the)|3asis of these data, the 
conclusion was drawn "that state governments are moving toward the 
position of providing more of the funds for coil^munity colleges than 
local governments, v\ hile the student's proportionate.share is changing 
only slightly" (Martorana, 1971, p. 22). This conclusion was supported 
alsoin aseparatesiirveyof forty-twostatesby Arn^yin 1968. In hisstudy 
the following median percentages of support for community colleges 
were reported by several states: 20 percent from student tuition and 
fd^^,*21 percent from local tax sources, 52 percent from state aid, 
5 percent from federal support, and the remaining percent from other 
sources (Arney, 1969). 

More recently, Wattenbarger and his colleagues have conducted 
nationwide survey^ of practices in financing community colleges in 
several states (Watt)enbarger and Cage, 1974^; Wattenbarger and 
Starnes, 1976). Tlxe 1976 report itemizes dollar amounts received in 
1975-76 by community colleges from each of the major soyrces of 
income already mentioned. It covers the community college systems in 
thirty-four states and a total of thirty-five systems (Colorado reported 
two types). If the dollar Amounts reported are converted to percentages 
of total income received and median percentages are calculated for the 
total number of system^-the results show the following percentage 
, distributions for each sb^jrce of support: 
Student fees: range, 0 to 33.3%; median, 17.9% 
Local tax: range, 0 to 54.9%; median, less than 1% 
State aid: range, 25.9% Jo 97.2%; median, 57.8% 
Federal funds: range, 0 to 18.8%; median, 5.1% 
Gifts and other sources: range, 0 to 16.7%; median, 3.1% 
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The striking fact here is not merely that the state has become predomi- 
nant in providing support for community colleges but that in a growing 
number of cases local tax support is disappearing; sixteen of thirty-five 
systems surveyed in 1 975-76 reported no revenues frorq local sources. 

Another view of the shifting patterns of support for community 
colleges is provided in the periodic compilations of financial sutistics on 
higher education by the National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The center provides a 
statistical reporting ser\ ice that, w ith modifications over the >ears, dates 
back to 193/. From data compiled in fh^seiiederal government surveys, 
Martorana and Morrison (1962) calcii(}?ted the mean percentage dis- 
tribution^of financial support for community c<)llege operations nation- 
wide in 1955-56. The distribution was as follows: 
Student fees: 13.8% 
Federal funds: 1.1% 
State aid: 34.2% 
Local taxes: 36.6% 

Tuition transfer^ (between taxing districts): 6.1% 
Privrate gifts and grants: 0.8% 
College-organized activities: 0.9% 
Auxiliary enterprises: 5.7% 
Other 0.8% 

Thus, as recently as twenty years ago the localities served were the' 
predominant source of operating revenue, providing nearly half (42.7 
percent) of the funding for two-year collegers. 

Tajbl^ 1* presents finance data from 1973--74, the latest year 
available as Chi§jDaper w as prepared. Two striking findings emerge frqm 
the figures. First of alKjCommiiiuty an have essentially 

remained true to their commitment to Keep the costs of postsecondary 
education as low sfi possible. Second, the states, and to a notable extent 
the federal government, are ujcing over the burden of costs. The states 
are doing ;so by increasing support to their colleges on a direct basis 
through institutional suj)port and indirectly through student financial 
aid. The federal governtnent is essentially follQwingthe latter course of 
action. The percentage of income derived from student tuition and fees 
was not substantially different in 1973^74 from' what it was in 1955-56. 
For public and private two-year colleges /ag-^/A^r, it has held at a constant 
16.1 percent — thereby reinforcing the argument that state govern- 
me^nts and the federal government are contributing proportionately 
more to the financing jpf community colleges. 

When public community colleges are considered in fsolatipn, the 
state once again is showAto be the predominantsource of fiscaUupport, 
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c Fable L Current Fund Revenues 
(in thoiisaridi) in Two-Year Colleges, 1973-74 



Public 



Private 



Revenue Type 



Total ^ 
'Education and Gejneral 

Tuition/ fees 

Federal governijnenf 

State* 

Local • 

Endowment 

Private gifts 

Other 
Student Aid Grants 

Federal government 

State < 

Local 

Private gifts 
Endowment 
Other 

Major Service Programs 
Auxiliary Enterprises 



3,810,314 


•100.0 


. 293,253 


100.0 


.3^,469,718 


^1.0 


219,957 


75,0 


V. 507,2 12 


13.3, 


153,530 


52.4 


. 149,319 


3.9 


5,096 


1.7 


^1,629,801 


42.8 


3,557 


1.2 


^'952,727 


25.0 


1,726 


.6 


3,457 


.1* 


4,804 


1.6 


3'',488 


.1* . 


35,002 


11.9 


223',714 


5.9 


16,242 


5.5 


111,182 


2.9 


14,789 


&.0 


76,101 . 


2.0 


7,392 


2.5 


21 ^658" 


.6 


4,094 . 


1-4 


2,722 


.1* 


17 




8,149 


* 


1,885 


.6 


, 364 


* 


411 


.1 


' 2,188 


.1* 


990 


.3 


7,808 


.2 


299 




221,606 


5.2 


58,208 


20.0. 



*Amounts rounding out to l6ss than .1 are not shown. 

SOURCE. Computed from cUta reported in Paul F. Mertins and Norman J- Brandt, 
'Financial Statistia of Institutions of Higher Education. Current Fund Revenues and' 
Expenditures, 1973^. Summary Data (Washington, D.C.' National Center for 
Educational Statistics, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1976)', 
. pp. 8-9. 



prdviding 42.8 percent of the total operating revenues for these institu- 
tions. Local communities show the greatest decline as a revenue source, 
providing 25 percent of the operating funds in 1973-74, down from a 
figuce of 42.7 percent twenty years ago. 

The use of student aid grants as a means of providing operating 
funds for both public and private two-year colleges is reflected in Table 
1. This practice js now of such a magnitude that it merits special consid- 
eration in this analysis. Currently, almost 3 percent of all operating 
income of public two-year colleges and 5 percent for private institutions 
derive from student aid grants. These figures place two-year colleges 
within one percentage point of general federal aid for public colleges 
and represent three times the proportion of general federal support for 



pFivate colleges. But even more significant are the relative roles of local, 
state, and fbd^ral governments and private donors. The federajl gov-* 
ernment is* by far the chief source of student aid funds for public and 
private two-year colleges. It outstrips the state in aid to students attend-, 
ing public institutions by sOme 3 to 1 and to students attending private 
institutions by 2 to 1. Local sources of support show only slightly in 
the fiscal support patterns of public colleges, as da private sources in 
private colleges. 

These data indicate that the **tuili6n transfers" between local 
districts maintaining community colleges in States such as California and , 
Illinois ha.ve taken a new form. The transfer of support burdf n is not 
between jurisdictions at the same level of relationship with the colleges 
(that is, supporting districts w ithin a state) but between different levels of 
juri.sdiction~local, state, and federal. The burden in this transfer is 
being assumed b> the state and the federal government. Furthermore, 
the channel for the transfer is through the student, not the institution. 

. legislative policy and shifting patterns 

The shifts in sources of support for community colleges are not 
thei^^sukcjf happenstance. The) reflect changing public policy positions 
taken on the broad questio^i of support for higher education, and they 
parallel trends in legislation at the local, state, and (more recently), 
federal levels. In retrospect, it is possible to trace the changing sc^ne of 
public policy and its impact on community colleges in several states. 
These changes may becharacterizecias (T) the drive to achieve a balance 
between local and state recognition, (2) the upset of this balance in favor 
of the state, and (3^ tlie drive >(still current) to involve the' federal gov- 
ernment in the support pattern. ' ' ^ — 

An excellent illustration of the first stage (the drive to achieve ^ 
balance) is seen in the firstgeneral enabling act for community colleges, 
passed in New York State in 1948. This law cabled for an evenly divided 
.support pattern: one third from student fees, one third from local tax, 
sources, and one third from the state. This'same pattern appeared ir^the 
statutes Tater enacted for community colleges in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and in the revision of the basic community college statutes of 
Maryland and a number of other'states. By the end of the 1950s, in most 
states, the state had become a full-fledged and equal partner to the local 
community in financing community colleges. 

The balance between local and state participat^ion in community 
college finance proved to be a delicate one when viewed from a n^onal 
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perspective. It lasted about two detades. The pattern in New York can 
again be used to illustrate the forces t'hat acted to change public policy. 
Formulas provided in New York*s corrimunity college laws — calling for 
equal, or nearly equals shares of local and state support for these 
institutions — proved to be inflexible and incapable of responding to 
rapidly changing conditions for postsecondar) education. Most statutes 
provided for the state to match local support once the enrollment of 
students in the locally sponsored institutions had been tabulad^d. Two 
factors limited the viability of this approach. First of all, in/times 9f 
financial 'stress the state level, state government suppprt fgj- 
enrollment-driven formulas wo^ld soften, and alternate' formulas 
would besought to reduce state support. Second, since enrolltnent- 
driven finance formulas gave control over educational, policj^f^rmula- 
tion to local boards, the priorities of state policymakers-eftert were not 
evident in programs developed at the local level. Moreover, when con- 
gruence in state and local priorities did occur, credit was given to the 
local board of control rather than to those responsible at the state 
level — a difficult political position for state-level policymakers to accept. 
As a result, state formulas for support of community colleg^.were 
modified. Specifically, a ceiling was placed on the burden that the state - 
would bear without conconiitant support at the local level. For example, 
the "equal opportunity" statute passed in 1970 in New York prompted 
local supporting jurisdictions to limit their tax support to that matched 
by the state in the basic^ formula. A characteristic local response, this 
action permitted the state to assume a progressively larger proportion- 
ate fiscal burden and led to a stronger emphasis on state-level priorities 
in educational programming. ^ • - 

Continuing observation of state legislatiori reveals not only a 
rising trend toward state control, in line with ingreasing support, but also 
a tight-fisted stance on the part of many states; consequently, new 
resource acquisition strategies are now needed at both the state and the 
institutional levels (Martorana and McGuire, 1976a, 1976b; Martorana 
and Nespoli, 1977a, 1977b). These new strategies, whatever they may 
be, will need to take into account the burgeoning role of the federal 
government. This expectation is made clear in the figures presented 
earlier, showing the expanding number of federal programs on which 
the community colleges may draw and the growing recognition of com- 
munity colleges tha't greater participation is both necessary and desirable. 

Beginning with the Natipnal Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
federal Congress generated a spate of new enactments that affected 
coipmunity colleges. Of particular importance are the Vocational Educa- 
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tion Act of 1963 and the arfiendments to it in 1965, 1968, and 1972; the 
Higb^r Ediication Facilities Act of 19^8; the Higher Education Act of 
1*965; the^'Educ^atiop Professions .Development Act of 1967; and the 
1968, 1972, and 1976 amendments.to the Higher ESucation Act. The 
drive of corryTiunity colleges to gain acj equate recognition in these fed- 
eral enactments and to be given equitable treatment in the allocation of 
federal fundsis a story of organ izati^al action that brought \v ide public 
attention to.^hese institutions and their local and national leadership. 
Various ^spects of the story are reported in several soirees (Blocker, 
Bender" and Manorana, 19'75; Martorana and Sturtz, 1^73), and the 
story fs'still unfolding. 

To date^ however, the community college continues to fare poorly 
the allocation of. federal funds to different types of postsecondary 
education institutions. This is true even though mandator) set-asides for 
two-year institutions were written into laws such as the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Actrthe Education Professions Development Act, and tfcie 
'1968^and 1972 amendments to the Higher Education Act. An excellent 
illustration of the underrepresentation of community colleges in the 
distribution' of federal funds is found in a recent report of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, which showed that community college 
students use feder^ student aid programs less frequently than their 
needs Would warranr.(Gladieux, 1975). 

Public policy concerning the fm^jnce and control of postsecon- 
dary education generally, and community colleges in particular, is still in 
a process of change at both the state and national levels. The direction 
that broad public policy takes will determine the future direction that 
community college finance patterns will follow. 

^ field behavior: cause or effect of shifting pattei 

^ Community college leaders, like those in other types of public 
institutions, are highly sensitive to changes in the political milieu. To be 
successful, these leaders must anticipate changes in the patterns of 
support for their colleges. When one or more constituencies seem un- 
likely to contribute their nornnal share, efforts are made to secure larger 
amounts from other sources to offset the difference. In this way, shifting 
patterns of connmunity college finance are to some degree a product of 
the behavipr of connmunity college leadlrs. The shift from local tax 
funds and relatively low levels of student niition to higher levels of state 
support and direct student charges (offset by financial assistance to 
students), stimulates statements of leaders seeking new sources of finan- 
cial! support for their institutions. ' 



New finance strategies may be m the offing. As ^part of the 
preparation of this manuscript, an inquiry was addressed to members of 
the National Council of State Directors of Community and Junior Col- 
leges and to the chief executives of institutions holding membershipin 
the American Association of Corpmunit> and Junior Colleges. These 
individuals wei'e asked to predict whether, in five ye^s' time^ (a) 'finan- 
cial support for community colleges.will rise, decline, or remafn about 
the same; and (b) new strategies will be developed to cope vyitli futui^e 
changes in fiscal support. Responses came from sixteen. state directors 
and sixty-eight chief executives. Although these respondents^'do not 
constitute a large representation of either group nationwide, their re- 
plies can be helpful in the analysis of future trends. The consensus 
among the respondents was that financial resources for community 
colleges will at best remain steady. Many indicated an expected decline 
or a steady state. Only two state directors, one private Junior college 
president, and three public comifiunity college presidents indic'ated^n 
expecte<;l increase in l^vel of support in the next five years. 

All respon(}e?its indicated that sofne strategic actions in response 
to the likelihood of declining support were under consideration. Among^ 
the state directors, four basic nteaSures were reported: (1) mot«r effective 
administrative management of fiscal affairs at the insutuuonarievel,'X2) 
economizing measures in instruction and programming practices in 
institutions, (3) stronger public information and lobbying efforts, and* 
(4) increases in student tuition and fees^PrivateJuniorcollege presidents 
'reported heightened efforts in long-range planning and the deji^lop- 
ment of cost-saving programs. Public community college presidents 
indicated greater emphasis on (I) economizing measures in instruction, 
and programming practices,. (2) more effective administrative manage,, 
ment of financial resources, (3) programs of information sharing and 
public relations (including lobbying efforts), and (4) direct efforts to 
increase resources through increased local and state taxes, tuition in- 
creases, and private gifts and grants. 

Most of the actions reported in these broad categories are the 
standard moves of an organization facing tougbt budget decisions. Some 
specific examples: 

Administrative control and management: Adoption of continuous 
cost analysis measures, managemejit'by objectives, and maintenance of* 
expenditure controls. ' * 

' Instruction and staffing: Increases in class size, assessment and 
deletion of uneconomical programs, coupling of classes over longer time 
periods, and encouragement of multifield teaching. 



Publk relaiions: Direct lobby iSg^ffects onlocal, state, and federal 
levels and.a reefnphasis on thexommunity orientation of the college. 



continuing probes for insight and explanation 

Early identification of the fiscal difficulties of compiunity colleges . 
came f'rom Lombardi in 1 973. He claimed that both external factors and 
internal practices contributed to the then-emerging problems. An 
analyst^ by B(?nder (1977) of the growjng impact of federa} administra- 
tive regulations on college operations, and their implications for rising 

^ cost*, is- significant in light of the expected increase In federal participa- 
tion in-<ommunity college financing. Weathersby and Jacobs (19770, in 
an examination of trends in institutional goals and student costs, con- 
clude that the trend toward financing through students may lead to the 

. creation of separate functional services (testing, iiistruction, certifica- 
tion, counseling), ic/be paid for directly by the student-clients involv^; 
as a result, institutions may become fragmented. Wat'tenberger and 
•Cage (1974) advance a thesis in sqpport of st^te-level plarfning and 

, state-level fiscal support for community colleges. Designed to preserve 
local institutional autonomy, this, approach would somewhat alleviate 
the problems posed by current finance pattern's for th;^development of 
comprehensive community colleges. Garms ( 1 977) Idfcks at tKe issue of 
economic equity in terms^of both supporting constituerjcies' and stu- 
dents. In a forthcoming publication, Martorana and WaTlenberger dis- 
Cuss their design for evaluating state patterns for financing community 
colleges^gain^t criteria developed from the generally accepted goals'of 
these institutions, finally, as this manuscript was being produced, the 
Ford Foundation announced a major new grant to the ^Brookings In- 

^ stituuon to support an in-depth economic analysis^of corfimunlty 
colleges— their services, costs, and productivity. ^ 

r There is, little consensus evidenfin the conclusions di^wa^from 
the gi^wing list of studies touching directly or indij'ectly on the question 
of co'mniunity college financing. Indeed, there appears to be less agree- 
ment than there Vas tvyo or three decades ago. The sfage is set for new 
departures in the finance of community colleges. 



conclusion 



^ , One strategy for coping with declining resources has been advo- 
cated by Gleazer dyring the last five yeafs and was recently adopjted by 
, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges as official 
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policy. That is, community colleges should become committed to the 
concept of * conjmunity-based. performance-oriented" education and 
should become instruments for the development of communities and 
iridividuals. This position represents a return of the communit;^ colleges 
tcjthe philosophy of localism that characterized therr development in an, 
earlier day. Such amiove will not be without problems, as evidenced by 
two basic questions posed b> Gleazer (1 974): ( I) What are the criteria for 
success^ How do we measure output and summarize it for fiscal, legaf, 
HJMd managerial purposes? (2) If we are to beconne something different,- - 
how accommodating is the current public policy climate in which we 
-operate? ( . 

^^To date, acceptable answers to these. questions?^have not been 
fortncoming. Moreover, until the concept of **cbmmunity-l^sed, 
performance-oriented" education and its place in the Americairpost- 
secondary educational scene is better defined, interpreted to the public, 
and accepted by the broader educational enterprise, institutional and 
public policies favorable to the notion are not likely to take shape. The 
, ^ .wayward drift toward shifting patterns of fiscal support will continue, 
is hoped that this forecast of future events will' not hold and that 
community college leaders might together launch a purposeful drive 
toward sound^ fiscal support for community colleges, founded on a 
shar[5ly defined statement of purpose to guide community college de- 
velopment in the critical years ahead. 
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Results from a 39-state^urvey indicate stabilization of 
financing in a majority of these states rather than continued^ 
reduction, but major problems contimie to ci>nffont college 
, / m administrators. 
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emerging trends 
in state support 

* 

w. gary mcguire 



Increased competition with otjier sectors of postsecondary education 
and decreased state revenues, are some of the resrsons given by state 
conimunity and junior coltege directors when, in response to a national 
surv^ey conducted in 1977, they noted a decrease in financial support. 
The study was conducted^hrough a questiorinafre and follow-up proce- 
dure with all state directors included in the lOTg^embership list of the * 
National Council of Directors of Coninmpkfand Junior Colleges. It was 
designed to elicij: data^ response to following questions: Wh^it have ^ 
been^the state appropriations for two-year-college operating expenses 
• for each of the last^three years? Have these resources been stabiyzed, \ 
' reduced, or increased? What critical variabjes led to this,conditfon? If 
budgets have been curtailed, generally wh^t have two-year colleges done 
M ' to respond to financial ii^itations? ^ 

, _ ^ declining resources 

For the purposes of this study, we defined "declining resources" 
, as a consistent decrease in, funds made available for college operations 
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over the three-j^ear period 1^75-1977. Only seven •of tlje thirty-nine 
resjDonding states (including one territory, ^uerfo Rico) jndicated that 

^fin»cial suppoft for two-year colleg^ was actually decreasing (see 
Table 1), The remaining states were ^periencing either^a stabilization 
, or ^rr increase in resources. , h , ' ' | *^ ' ' 

In 'one statje^ Ohio, llie state iegisl^ture was faced with either . ^ 
increasing taxes for Ohio residents or. keeping increases in stat^ sub- 
sidies t#b minimum. ^Since the legislaprs, for>e*vious reasons, were 
reluctant^ incre?sejai('es, the onl> course Open was to restrict subsidies 
fortwor>earcolleges. Although all sectors of postsecondar> education in 
Ohio received modest increases in state subsidies, these increases' we re 

^ not sufficient to'meet operating^cOsts. ?t 3 percent reducatioii in appro- 
priations was dictated by the governor, and a niimber of colleges began ^ 

' to Consider the possibilit) of increased student fees to offset dwindling 

^revenues: Coming^at a time when enrollments wpre on the ris^, the^e 
trends posed a^evere problem tot^e two-year colleges'as they labored to 
serve more -student* with less money.^'Hdw 'did the colleges responds 
Xhey hVed more part-time^aculty, dela>cH or .postponed expenditures 
for Tilrar^ anci educational equipment, and deferr-ed maintenance* 

• expense^ * * V * ' ^ * 

Increased stndent fees, -such ^s 'those discussed or instkuted in 
Ohio, are an pb\^ous tkreat'to the pnen-door ^dmissions policy ^hat has' 
been aTiallmacl^of the comniunjty cdliege movemeht. Another iate that^ 
may be forced to close itsdoors'to students is Nevada, whea!lKl977 ^ 
the governor'recommended a slasl). of $'22,500,000 in the University^f 
Nevada System's $158,000,000 annual budget. Historically, jhe corh^ * % 

' munity|K)ileges in Nev ada have ha'd to bear the largest percentage cutin 
resources, in comparison withHhe two stateAj«iversities. In addition, 

. because of t^ie biennial legislatiOje session ir/ Nevada, allocations ire 
made for a tWo-yeaT period. Therefore, budgets established in 1977 tie 
'theconliT^unity collets to a single level of operation through 1979^. Not 
only are the dollar amounts .more restrictive, but additional li^e items 
arecontinuall) imposed, so that flexibility.withrn-thcapprQ^i^^Mdgetls 
drastically reduced. Tq meet this challenge,* two-year colleges in Nevada ^ 
ha>fe carefully managed ^dieduling and enrollmenrof individual classes' 
to maintain the quality ajrtSTcorhpreliensivii^ness of existing pro|l^ams. 

Community colleges in ^^ichigan are also experiencini^ financial 
austerity and have taken stepj^to^c down expehsest4^G^P4nMance^jhey 
bave increased the ratio of part-lime faculty, discontfnued "Idisur^time 
courses,;' and'reduced full-time staff and equipHnenr^uf chases tp^eet 
the challenge of.eroding per student support. Although the absolute 
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^Table L Financial Ck>ndition'of Community. Colleges in 
^ * TMrty-Nine States (1975-1977) 





increasing 


Decreasing 


Stabilized 


Alabama 








Alaste 


X 
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Arizona 






X 


Arkansas 






X 


California 






X 


Colorado 






X 


Connecticut 






X 


Delaware 


c 




X 


Fbrida < * 






X ' 


Georgia, ^ 


-X 






Idaho 


X 






Illinois 
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Indiana 


X 






Iowa 
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Kentucky 


" m. 
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Maine 








Maryland 






"X ' 


Massachusetts 




X 




Michigan • 




X X 




Minnesota^ 






, X 


Mississippi - 






X 


Missouri 
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Nebraska 






X 


Nevada 
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* X 




New Jersey 


X 






New York 






X 


North Carolina 
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X 


Ohio 




X 




Oregon ^ 


^ X 






Pennsylvania 


X 
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Rhode Island 
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o^..*t« ^^^^ 1* 

south Carolina 
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Tennessee 


■ X 






Vermont 






X 


Virginia 






X 


West Virginia 


X 






Wisconsin 




X 




Wyoming 


X 






Puerto Rico 




x_ 
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level of appropriations has increased in recent years and did once again 
in 1977, the specter of unexpected enrollment increases saturated the 
program base of many colleges and drove expenditures beyond a level 
capable of being reimbursed by the stat;e. The pattern of rising costs and 
stabilizing revenues cannot but restrict the enrollments in Michigan 
two-year colleges to those students they can serve within the limits/of 
existing resources. / 

A fourth state experiencing a decline in financial support is North 
Carolina. Operating funds for North Carolina's fifty-seven community 
colleges are appropriated lo the state board of education and are distri- 
buted to the colleges on a fair-sharing formula that permits each institu- 
tion in the system to grow. In 1976 and 1977 North C^olina's colleges 
were underfunded because of a declining rate of growth in state rev- 
enue. Most institutions met this situation by actions such as (1) elimin- 
ating selected courses, (2) delaying new programs, (3) transferring 
administrative positions to instructional positions, (4) increasing the 
. student/teafher ratio, and (5) increasing teacher contact hours. These 
measures have allowed North Carolina to meet the challenge of reduced 
income and maintain an open-door policy for its citizens who want to 
contihue their education. 

In all of the states categorized as s^uffering from reduced re- 
sources, the actual appropriation for community colleges increased dur- 
ing the current budget year. The rate of increase, however, was smaller 
than in previous years; was well below the rate of inflation; and, as a 
result of enrollment increases, culminated in lower per student income. 
This underfunding has stretched dollars to the breaking point in many 
institutions and poses serious questions as to their future mission atid 
scope, 

stabilized funding 

Twenty-one of the thirty-nine state directors icspondingjo the 
survey indicated that community college financing had reached a. 
"stabilized" condition <see Table 1). That is, there had been no appre- 
ciable increase or decrease in financial resources for community colleges 
in the past three years. Essentially, the "stabilized'* condition is not far 

^ removed from the "declining resources" condition. With no significant 
increase in appropriations, states with stabilized resources face the same 
problems as those with declining resources: 'increasing enrollments, 
inflation, rising costs, and other factors that constrict growth, Commu- ^ 
nity colleges in these states are resorting to many of the same actions that 

^ are being taken by institutions in states with declining resources. 
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The twenty-one states whose respondents placed them in the 
_ ^'stable resources" categorj' are Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Rhode ' 
Island, ^outh Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia. Most of these . 
"stabilized" states are experiencing multiple problems relateB to the 
financial condition of their public two-year colleges. The most fre- 
quently mentioned problem is that of declining tax revenue. This condi- 
tion iSvOf course, directly related to the gener^t decline in the economy, 
which has limited funds available to all state agencies, including com- 
munity colleges. Competition with other sectors of postsecondary educa- 
tion is another problem — mentioned specifically ^y five state directors. 
Other problems related to standstill appropriations are declining public 
support, changing funding priorities to other state services, unexpeaed 
enrollment increases m some states and enrollment decreases in others, 
and an emerging public sentiment against the use of state funds for 
"self-interest- types of courses. 

i ^ reactions to declining or stabilized^resources 

Just as the reasons for nongrowth are many, so are the reaaions 
to such a situation at the state level, the local level, and within th^ college - 
itself*' As shown in Tablje 2, different methods of dealing with financial 
austerity. are currend^ in practice in community colleges in the states 
with declining or stabilized resources. The most frequently used 
methods are increasing part-time faculty, reducing noninstrucdonal , 
expenses, and increasing*the student/teacher ratio. Less frequently used 
methods are limidng enrollments, increasing local funds, and allocadng 
resources to lobbying. Some uqique reactions include borrowing on tax 
anticipation warrants, shifnng sdme types of expenditures froni state tax . 
funds to tuition funds, sharing staff among insdtutions, and contraaing 
for student services.* Clearly, several of these methods will instigate 
change in the mission and structure of two-year colleges. The "opeTi 
door" is threatened. Similarly threatened are the existence of high-cost 
occupational programs and the ability of the colleges to react to newly 
discovered educational needs in their Communities. 

The unique characterisdcs of postsecondary educadon in every 
state marke it impossible to generalize the experiences of any one state to 
other states or to apply cost control methods used in one state to those 
used in another. It is useful and instruaive, however, to describe the 
conditions and experiences of some states characterized as stable or 
decr^asing.in financial resources. 
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Table 2. Reactions to Decreasing oz Stabilized Financial Support " 



Sute 



IncmM Reduce ^ Increase Restrict Alloqafe 

Part-time Noninstructional Increase limit local Eliminate new-program resources to 

faculty expenses ■ S/T ratio emrollments^ funds ' programs devclonment 



deveiopn 



lobbying 



Arizona 

Arkansas 
- California 

Colorado 
^Connecticur 

Delawarr 

Florida 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts* 

Michigan* 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
' Nebraska* 

Nevada* 
.NcWYork 

North Carolina*' 

Ohio* 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin* 
Puerto Rico* 
TOTA^: 



X 
X 



X 

•x^ 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

To 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



ri X \ 




X 
X 



X 
X 



♦These states reported decreasing financial support for commujiity colleges, 



'No information available. 
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Arizona, The Arizona State Community College System receives 
funds fr^m the state according to a formula .based on full-time- 
equivalent students. In recent y^ars enrollments have declined, and 
consequently colleges have lost state ^id. The colleges have balanced 
thetrT)udgets by raising local tax levies. 

Illinois. T^otal appropriations for community colleges in Illinois 
increased steadily until 1976. These increases have not kept pace with 
jhe incii^eases in enrollment or costs, ijor have the> paralleled increased 
state expenditures' for welfare and^unemployment. compensation. In 
1976 tpe state began to recover from a recession, but the recovery 
resulted innfewer new enrollments than projected! Since funding is 
-determined through an enrollment-based funding formula, there was a 
decrease in state aid to community colleges. To combat this situation, 
many colleges borrowed money through tax anticipation warrants and 
deferred maintenance and equipment expenditures. Some colleges 
adopted policies for increasing class she. The most noticeable trend was 
the dramatic increase in part-time faculty among all two-year colleges in 
•Illinois. - , , 

South Carolina. South Carolina's community colleges have been 
funded at essentially the same level for the past three years. Although a 
small percentage increment has been nriade available for expenditures 
other than salaries, the rate of inflation has exceeded this amount. This 
condition has been brought about by a general decline in ^tate tax 
revenues and a feeling that funds for postsecondary education shoutd 
be" limited in order "to provide greater funding for elementary and sec^. 
ondary education. • ' • 

Community college enrollments in South Carolina have declined 
by about 9 percent over the past three years. This reduction is attributed * 
to a decline in veteran en rollment and the stabilized bu(Jget. Some of the 
state's colleges have compensated for limited funds by using a greater 
^ number of part-time faculty; other colleges have had to curtail the use of 
part-tinie faculty. Many institutions have been forced to implement 
^ large" reductions in enrollment to stay within budgetary limitations. 
Throughout the state's community college system, colleges are giving 
careful thought to nonreplacement of staff members who leave,/ but 
there has been no, effort to deliberately cut staff in order to meet 
budgetary limitations. The presidents of.several colleges have organized 
a consortium to influence the legislature by holding special meetings for 
their benefit, 

Rhode Island. The state appropriations picture for Rhode Island 
Junior College has shown a pattern of increases over th e past three years. 
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However, the increases requestecl were to accommodate increased en- 
rollments and the opening of a new campus/acility in the northern part 
•of the state. State appropriations for I974-I977 were as follows: 

* 1974 % 8,577,000 

. ; 1975 $ 8,995,385 ' , ^ 
* • 1976 $12,470,576 . * ' \ 

r977 $13,459,758' ^ 
With the additional funding necessary to .operate the new Blackstone 
Valley Campus, including additional faculty to accommodate approxi- 
mately 900 more students and to' counteract the effects of inflation, 
^ the residt is a stabilized financial ^ituation^Or Rhode Island Junior 

C6Uege. ' ^ . 

. Verrmm, The Community College" of Vermont ia presently the 

\ only publicly supported two-year college in the state. The college was 
founded in 1970 as a private instituti<in*without state funding. State 
fuJiBs were first appropriated for the college in 1973, when it became ^ 
part of the Vermont State College System. The rfext'two years brought 
' increases in the level of appropriations.* The pattern in 1976 and 1977 
was one of decreasing sums. For fiscal year 1978 a recommendation was ^ 
, maije to incr&se the appropriation, but only to its level in 1976 — the 
firs/ year of the decreasing appropriation. The college responded by 
. trimmirfg programs and reducing staff. The student fmafteial aid office 
' waJ eliminated, and the college contracted with another institution to 
provide the service. ' * , * ' ^ 

New York. The financial-condition of community tiolleges of the ^ 
State University of New York has deteriorate^d in recent years but some 
additional aid has beeo forthcoming. This has txzcurred as an incentive 
to enp<5ir|reater numbers of disadvantaged students, to jachjeve a 
faculty/student ratio of at least 18.5/1*, and to ensure ah allocation of $0 
- ^rcent or more of the institutional budget to instructional costs, 

• In 1976-7.7 an attempt was.made to reduce state aid by 10 per- 

* cent for colleges that had accumulated a reserve balance. This move 
was successfully protested by the colleges; they claimed that such a ftiove 
would penalize them for instituting cost-saving methods that enabled , , 
them'to achieve the surpluS. Full state funciing in/077 was limited to a 
statewide total of 116,800 full-time-equivalent students. A 50 percent 

^ " supplemental appropriation was given for 1,168 full-time students and 
an additional 25 percent supplement for 1,168 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents. For each additional FTE student, a payment of $ 100 was provided 
for each institution. * 
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This funding pattern forced several community colleges in the 
stat^^to delete entire -programs, reduce f^U-ti me 'staff, and'em^jd]^. 
greater numbers of part-time faculty. The situatic^ has'Been aggrav^ed 
in some coHegesr by expensive unionx:ontracts, rising cp$ts, and declining* 
enrollments. • , • *, ' . • 



increased resources 



^ Not all state systems of cbn)munity ^nd junior colleges are ex- ' 
periencing decreased or stabilized funding. Eleven states in the survey 
)^ reported steady increases in stat^-^ppropriated funds (see Table 1). The 
reason underlying the increase-appears to be rising tax revenues result- 
ing from increased industrial development anrf* population expansion. 
It is interesting to note that most of the§^ states are not located in the 
Southe3st, which we have been led to believe is experiencing great 
strides in industrial growth. The lack of a geographical pattern can be 
linked to the unique characteristics of the economy in these states^s 
described below. 

Alabama. Alabama's system of community and junior colleges is 
financed almost entirely from state funds. Tax revenues for a Spbcial 
Education Trust Fund have grown rapidlf in recent y^ar-S, with' the state 
sales tax the highest revenue producer. The state incoAl tax has also 
. increased rapidly. These taxes are'"epmarked" for sthool and college 
support. 

St^te appropriations for community colleges have been as , 
< follows^, 

1975 $28,400,000 
1976' 29,000,000 
1977^ 34,500,000 t/ 
Alaska. The two-year colleges in Alaska have experienced consid- 
erable growth and expansion in recent years. These;colieges derive their 
Jjrfunds largely from state-appropriated general funds and, in lesser part, 
from su^h sources as program receipts, student fees, and government 
contracts. The following are resourceallpcation totals for recent years: 
FY 1975 FY 1976 FY 4977 * 

General funds $3,236,900 $7,5S9,800 $12,884;200 
Other ' 2, 198,000 --2, 1 0 1,300 • 4,094,300 , 
The growth of Alaska's community college budget is directly 
related to that state's burgeoning economic picture as a result of in- 
cr&sed^oil revenues. 
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Idaho, Idaho has only two community colleg^es. Each offers both 
academic and vocational-technical programs. Academic programs are 
funded at the state level by general funds and at the local level from 
locally derived tax revenues. Vocational-technical programs are funded 
at the state level by means of a general appropriation to the Division of 
Vocational;Education, which then parcels funds out to these programs. 
State* funding (excluding federal funds) has grown both in absolute 
dollars-arrcHn the percentage cut of the total budget. State funds com- 
prised 37 percent of the community college budget in 1973 and 46 
percent in 1977. 

Enrollments have increased significantly in recent year3, thus 
requiring more funds to maintain existing educational program^. The 
two-year colleges have a limited tax base and are highly dependent on 
state revenue. One of the colleges serves five counties, but only one 
county lin its tax district can be depended upon for maintenance and 
opera^on and bond redemption tax levies. The other college serves 
eight counties and portions of two more but has only two counties witKin 
its tax district. * ' 

InHiana, Indiana has only one publicly supported two-year col- 
lege, and its appropriation increased from $2,691,734 in 1975 to 
$3,7^4,37^ in 1 976, plus a supplemental vocational education appropri- 
ation of $2 ^0,000 in 1975 and $340,000 in 1976. The critical variable in 
the budget increases* has been the law prohibiting the sta^e from going 
into^debt, thereby enforcing cost-saving measures and Enhancing its 
ability^ to support its publicschools and colleges. 

Pennsylvania,^ The state .allocation to community colleges in 
Pennsylvania represents approximately 33 to 38 percent of their annual 
operating expenses, which in 1976 amounted, to nearly $35,p00,000. 
Yhis is a small percentage of the state allbcation for higher education, 
including appropriations to Pennsylvania State University, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Tenrrple University, Lincoln University, fourteen 
state-sponsored colleges, and a number of state-aided universities such 
as the University of Pennsylvania. 

Because of the decline in the state*s economy and the resulting 
reduction in tax revenues, a small across-the-board percentage increase 
has been institiited as an economy measure. This increase in the state 
allocation is thefr'divided among the state-supported institutions. The 
commuifity cofleges have fared well in this situation. An unexpected 
enrollment increase has allowed them to reduce their per student cost; 
because they have a low per student cdli to begin with, they have been 
favored by the state board of education which has limited enrollment 
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and budget increases for all sectors of postsecondary education except 
the community colleges. Moreover, in 1974 the state legislature in- 
creased aid to community coUege^Jiy providing an additional $150 per 
year for each full-time-equivalent, student enrolled in vocational- ' 
technical programs, which amount to nearly 50 percent of their enroll- 
ment. Because of their low per student ,cost and the fact that they 
represent a small percentage of the total budget for higher education, 
community colleges have not experienced budget cuts. 

Wyoming. In Wyoming approximately 58 percentof the operating 
cctsts forthe state's seven community colleges is appropriated by the 
legislaturetVom the state's general fund. State support has continued to 
increase as enrollments have swelled beyond the level of each precediflg 
year — largely because of the rapid development of energy resources, 
particularly coal. A strong lobbying effort on the part of college staff and 
trustees is also seen as a reason for increased allocations to community 
colleges in Wyoming. ^ ^ , ^ 

conclusion 

Several factors seem to be contributing to the present finandal 
picture in states whose support for two-year colleges has decreased or 
stabilized: 

1. An unexpected increase in enrollment in ttarp^t three years, 
caused by a large influx of veterans and students enrolling because of 
lack of employment opportunities; funding often did not increase in 
proportioh, thereby forcing many institutions to operate at austerity 
Jevels. 

2. A failure on the part of many institutions to anticipate an 
enrollment decline in 1977-78 as fewer veterans entered college and job 
opportunities improved . 

3. The continued economic decKne in some states, resulting in 
decreased tax revenues. '\ ^ , * , . 

4. Declining public support for higtier education. 

5. Increased competition with other segments of postsecondary 
education and other state, agencies and services. ^ 

Perhaps the-Hjiost significant point, however, is that the financial 
situation — whether declining, stabilked^or increasing — has become to 
some extent a change agent for community colleges at the state level and 
at the local level as well. More and more, state community college boards 
ai^ finding it necessary to keep legislators well informed of the services 
that t^o-year colleges are providing. New staffing patterns are devejop- 
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ing, with increased employment of part-time faculty. This in itself ban 
alter the character of the college by adding to the ranks of **traditionar' 
facult) the pragmatic \alueoi ient^tion of those employed full time in an 
occupation other than teaching. The **open door" is closing and tyition is 
rising to offset burgeoning expenditures — all of cwhich may lead to 
selective admissions policies and a resulting change in the nature and 
characteristics of the community college student. Class size is increasing, 
which places a burden on faculty and could lead to difficulty in contract 
negotiations. ^ » ^ . 

^ These effects are readily visible in many^tates. There is,, however^ 
a less visible and potentially positive outcome of life financial squeeze 
affecting community colleges. In a letter to the editor of this volume, 
Joseph Bruno, coordinator for communit\ colleges in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, pointed out that ^clear-thinking administration 
will always find a solution tobudget problems — a solution that will have 
the minimum negative impaa on the services offered by the instftution. 
Admittedly, a stable or reducec^b^^get will change the operation and 
direction of a college, but this effegt should result in new commitments 
to fhe community, while at the same time reducing the unit cost of 
college operiftions. Many changes will take places but these changes 
should serve to enhance the community colleges as community-based 
institutions.- ^ 



W\ Gary McGuire is director of special programs at * 
Mohaxvk Valley Community College in Utica, New York 
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the director oj^the Quad-Cities Graduate Study Center in 
' Rock Island, llliyiois. He holds an M.Ed, dejgree in student 
personnel and a B.A. in sociology from SUN¥ at Buffalf)\ 
and hq^ublished in the area of career planning and 
placement and state legislation and planning mated to . 
community colleges. He is currently a doctoral candidate in 
higher education at Pennsylvania State University and has 
chosen as a research interest the survival arid/mortality of / 
postsecondary education consortia. ^ 
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State agencies for cdmmunity^ colleges can cLssist campus 

efforts in responding tojphanging locaU state, * 
and national needs, while resisting -greater 
Ikreaucratization that would stifle responsiveness. 
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State agencies anch 
effects of reduction 

, lee g. henderson 



"Blessed he who administers in a period of growth. Persecuted is he 
who administers in a period of no growth. But damnedTfe he who must 
administer during the transition period from growth to ncf growth/' 
Thus Kenneth Ashworth (1977), commissioner of the Texas Coordinat- 
ing Board, describes th? plight of state agencies in today's environment 
for education — an environment \yhere declining birthrates have re- 
sulted in a substantial decrease in the rate of increase, and sometimes 
actual decreases, in community college enrollments; where society is in a * 
period of transition from growth to stability or even contraction; where 
taxpayers are showing increased resistance to new or additional taxes at 
all levels. Higher education has lost a degree of public confidence and 
therefore-finds itself in a poorer competitive position with other social 
aygencies for limited fiscal resources. Our days of operating virtually 
unquestioned, and of being both autonomous and affluent, may well be i 
a phenomenon of the past ^ , . \^ ^ ^ 

State agencies increasingly are caugHt between demands by legis- 
lators for change and legitimate demands by faculty and institutional 

^ NeiuDirecd(mf^C(mmunity'CollegeSt22t Summer 1^8 27 
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administrators for what they consider ^idequate support. Lucille Maurer 
(1977) of the Maryland House of Delegates has clearly stated the legisla- 
tive position: J 

^ I believe higher education will in time respond to the 

chaft^ng conditiojis more realistically and more coherently than 
has been evidenced to date — not because the institutions will 
change their habits of operation primarily of their own acfordi^ 
, rather, these changes will come as a consequence of statewide 
planning and coordination and as a result cjf redesigned public 
policies reflecting adjustments to the needs of the decade 
, ahe^d. ... 

After all, we are asking higher education to adjust rapidly , 
to changes of direction, not just a change of pace. We are asking 
for tbis change of course at the same timjs the institutions are 
coping with the impact of spiraling costs with increased resistance 
by taxpayers to heavier burdeps, with student resistance to in- 
* creased tuition, and with faculty seeking higher salaries. 

Attitudes such as this obviously place additional demands on the 
state agency and also tend to erode the decision-making authority of 
locaf governing boards. These boards are Incoming increasingly resis- 
tant to state and federal mandates that reduce local latitude in making 
decisions and add administrative tasks and new priorides to local opera- 
tion^at a substantial cost, but without any provision for the funding of 
these new directives. 

The state community college agency often finds itself in the 
'^middle, representing both local and statewide interests. On the one 
hdi^Ay it serves 2ts the advocate of the legitimate- concerns of two-year 
colleges for the funding needed to provide quality programs ahd to 
compensate their professional and nonprofessional staffs. Additionally, 
it works to assure that twoxyear colleges are given appropriate roles and 
iht operational freedom necessary to fulfill those roles in the statewide 
educational plan. On the other hand, it must Interpret and often enforce 
the mandates of the legislature and the comprehensive-planning agency 
to specific institutions in the .system. Finally, it serves as a mediator 
between the institutions and the legislature in an attempt to bring these 
two increasingly disparate systems into some degree of harmony. 

^ Legislators are becorriin^ concerned not only about comprehen- 
sive planning antf J)road, long-range policy changes but also, as the 
competition- for scarce resources increases, abouK the use of appro- 
priated fun^S. Tlfat is, they are entering areas thai traditionally have 
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remained under the control of faculty and administrators — areas such 
as en rollment quot^ course approvals, types of programs to be funded, 
salary increases, teacher loac^nd administrative ratios, and fee policies. 
In addition, they are concerned about accojjntability and are insisting 
that colleges document clearly the outcomes of iheir programs and 
services. These actions, when viewed together, amount to nothing short 
of the gre^ater concentration of control at the state level. 

In times of strong public support and ample funds, legislators do 
not generally concern themselves with th^operations of our colleges. 
^Conversely, in a period of diminished public support coupled with 
limited funds, legislators seek even greater accountability on the part of 
thecollegesi This leads toincreasedexpenditures for defending what.we' 
are doing and decreased expenditures for getting the job done. 

The role of the state agency in tliisclimate is complicated further 
by the'legislature's inc/easing efforts to ^ecome independent of the 
executive branch. To exert that independence, legislatures are begin- 
ning to hire and depend heavily on large staffs, who not only stand 
between the executive branch and the legislators but ako deal directly 
with individual institutions. These staffs have the time and the intellec- 
tual curid'sity to probe and analyze policy questiops as well as specific, 
6perational procedures of community colleges. Legislative staff ac- 
tivities result in substantial demands for information from, by, and 
about the colleges in a state system and place expanding work loads on* 
the state community college agency and the indiyidual colleges. 

) 

institutional responses fo reduced resources 

. . r .1 

As institutions are being asked to adjust to fewer real dollars per 

student and to stabilizing Or even declining enrollments, limited finan- 
cial resources are being further eroded by snowballing overhead costs, 
caused by a variety of reporting arid procedurzd^mandates issued by 
'governmental agencies at the state and federal levels. Hc^^vy overhead 
costs, the cost of inflation, and the demand for acjditioHal student aid to 
keep the**open door" open for all citizens are forchig community college 
administrators to make tough and unpopular decisions, often withf)ut 
the information base needed to make the best decisions. The result in 
many cases has been a retreat to traditionalism, precisely when there are 
reneweddemands for new approaches Whereby educational services can 
be provided to new ^nd nohjraditional student populations. 

4n recent years one of the major goals of two-year institutions has 
been to. secure salary levels that could kefep pace with increases in the 



cost of living. Sipce tax suppoif generally has not kept pace with infla- 
tion, this goal could be met only by budget reductions, generally 
accomplished through'increasing staff loads and/or reductions in in- 
s^uctional support. In such a situation the ini}o\ alive and high-cost 
programs necessary to fulfill the objectives of the "open door", are the 
first ,to feel the pressure. A similar coridition exists in the area of fund- 
ing for progran^development and hi^h-risk capital. 

At the same time, and with good reasor^the increasing exlernal 
pressures on institutions ha^e prompted faculty ajjd 'administrators to 
question seriously the new mandates, suggestions, or initiatives from the 
state level, \vhich require institutional staff and/or monetary reso\irCes 
• for acconriplishment. C&Heges can i^earrange priorities just'^so many " 
limes within fixed resources; after ^ certain point, the delive/y of e'cluca- 
tion to students is seriously affected. Many mlleges have already reacfiS^^ 
the breaking point in responding to sfate and federal initia\ives?^ 
Meverthel^ss^emands for^change' will not disappeai;, They will be 
accentuated ip the years ahegd. The aBility of community colleges to 
respond will be seriously limited by the percentage of the budget that 
goes into personnel b^nefUs and by the difficulties inherent in chang; 
staffing patterns becku^e of tenure and other legal limitatioijs in*vo!ving 
employment in the public sector. « * 

Colleges, have responded to this situation Hy^becdming more 
competitive for existing funds. In a/situation where the primary' problem 
is keeping up with growth, it is not too difficult to \nvolve colleges in 
systemwide decisions related to policy and fund allocation, n^r iS it , 
difficul^to ^^Jjieve consensus. But aslhe rate ^f'growth sjqj\vs and 
resources declin^TVistitutioTis become obsessed.with their own internal - 
problems, and it becomes increasingly, cjifficult for them to reco'gaize 
and respond to broader concerns. • ^ 

state agency^sponses ' - " 

Legislative responses to declining resources are requiring state^ 
to take new responsibilities in decision makjfrig. How does thet;slate< 
agency respond to these pressures? In a climate of this ty pe^i is rel^uVefy ^ 
' easy to centralize authority in the state agency, especially in states wljlere 
a substantial percentage of the college budget comes fpom legislative 
appropriations. However, as most thoughtful studerUsV^ educaticpial 
policy recognize, ediTcational decisions are best made as close aspb^ble 
to the scene of the action; when there is .souijd rea«o«' for^making 



decisions at the state or system level, those decijicrhs shouW be made in 
such as way as to give maximum latitude to the decision^naking author- 
ity at the local levef. 

\ Discussions with state officials and legislators across the country, 
and with theorists in college administration, seem to support the position 
that state agencies must reexamine their operations and give priority to 
at least four areas outside of their routine administrative functions. 
These areas might be classified as (1) information and accountability, 
(2) communication and advocacy, (3) funding, and (4) change agent 
Responsibilities. 

Information and Accountability. As any college president wilUestify, 
demands for information are skyrocketing. The literature is replete with 
cries of anguish from institutional administrators about the costs of 
rapidly increasing reporting requirements from a variety of state and 
federal agencies, not to mention the growing demand of local governing 
boards for information. While it is doubtfuHhat any agency or system 
can stem the tide of such demands for information, the impact can be 
gratly mitigated if there is a well-developed' information system that 
incudes a uxonomy of data elements needed to respond to information 
requests and management needs. Such a system must provide for the 
collection of each data element only once; and it must be easily manipu- 
lated for aggregation or processing, to provide information needed for a 
variety of reporting purposes. However, it must not be dominated by the 
information requirements of slate and federal sources. Regardless^'f the 
level or type of control, most management decisions are now and will . 
continue to be made at the individual college or campus levelfThere- 
Tore, information' systems should give priority to the information 
needed to enable management to m^ke good decisions at all levels. 

Such a system may be difficult to develop because of the variety of 
taxonomies used in requesting dafa. Community colleges, in particular, 
are caught betWen the reporting requirements used in the HEGIS 
, (Higher Education General Information Survey) classifications, the 
state and local school system classifications, and the classifications re- 
*quiredby federal and state agencies. Although some pr9gre.ss has been 
made in reducing, diffei'ences and disparities among various federal 
reports,"a single taxoncWy of information for all of education still ha^ 
notbeen developed. ^y(e advantage of a single data system'is the mediatt 
ing effect it can piave pn data collection from a variety of state 
interests. 'with W ayUl^bility of an operative data system', the state 
community college agency often can mesh with data requests of other 
Ik 
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state interests so that these requests will be based on available informa- 
tion, thus eliminating the need for a separate or duplicative reporting 
instrument. 

With the increasing demand for accountability, the data system 
must include not only input and process measures but also some com- 
mon measures of output. This would enable the local governing boards 
to evaluate their operations and also provide a.system of accountability 
and quality control to the appropriate state executive and legislative 
bodies responsible for community college education. The net effect 
-^would be increased savings through the more efficient use, of resources 
and improved relations between the college and the staje legislature. 

Communication and Advocacy. Information is not enough. JData 
must also be communicated and interpreted to decision makers in a way 
that will result in spund decisions at the college level, the state board 
level, and the legislative level. In a period when state agencies and 
institutions are suffering from reduced resources and reductions in^ 
funding, better ways of communication must be developed. The state 
^agency neeids to communicate effectively to all segments of the local 
college community— the board, the administration, the faculty, and the 
students. It also must cdmmunicate to the legislature the* legitimate 
ne^ds and expectations of the colleges for support and resources. In 
addition, it must communicate to the public the needs of the individual 
institutions in the system in a manner that will give community colleges 
the highest possible priority in the allocation of limited resources. Only 
the state agency is in a position to serve as advocate forthe-«eeds of the 
total system and to give atteiiuon to systemwide priorities. Without -a 
strong state agency there is real danger of internal fighting and "pork 
barreling" among the various colleges for limited resources. 

Funding, Because funds are in short supply as a variety of new and 
expanding governmental services draw upon limited tax dollars for 
support, legislators are seeking alternative approaches to funding. 
These alternatives include special allocations to private institutions or to ^ 
students attending private rather than public institutions; joint cree^oT 
pr^ate and public facilities or joint use of different levels of educational 
facilities; program consolidation within or among institutions; closing or 
merger of institutions; and failure to create new or additional institu- 
tions. None of these alternatives is harmful per se. However, the ex- 
panded use of "^ach or all of them does mean reduced funding to 
comm unity college^ in comparison with thefunding they receivjed in the 
1950s and earjy 1960s. Reduced resources, both in money and students. 



will require some significant changes in the process by which sute funds 
are generated and allocated to individual colleges; 

When enrollments were expanding, community colleges were 
happy to rece;ive appropriation increases based on average 'cost per 
'student. Growing institutibns fared well under such a formula. When 
enrollments leveled off or declined, the reality of marginal costs were 
more clearly recognized. Colleges discovered that formulas based on 
dollars f>er FTE student — formulas that were adequate in, a growth 
situation— were entirel) inadequate in a static situation. The FTE-based 
formula, which served so well in a grow th situation, became an absolute 
catastrophe in a period of decline because no institution can reduce 
expenditures by the total average per student costs. 

National agencies such as the National Commission on Financing 
of Postsecondary Education, the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems, and the National Association of College and 
University Business Officers have pointed out the need for greater 
insight into costs and the impact of enrollment changes on costs. State 
agencies must build on these national modelsjo develop a costing system 
that describes what costs institutions have borne historicall) , how institu- 
tions respond to enrollment changes, and what the costs ought to be. 
There is a critical need for costing and allocation formulas that more 
closely approximate the funding needs of each institution in the state 
system. /' ' ^ ^ 

Change Agent Responsibilities. A fourth priority for the state agency, 
in responding to declining resources, is to provide leadership and assis- 
tance to the colleges to help them respond more quickly to changing 
needs. It is axiomatic that while changes in society create changing 
educational needs, and while the state legislature may dictate change, 
change can be effeaive only when it is undertaken w ith the concurrence 
and support of those at the institutional level who are responsible for its 
implementation. 

There is an element of difficutfjTlnherent in this t>pe of reason- 
ing. As indicated earlier, institutions facing a condition of declining 
resources'and rising external demands tend to retreat intQ traditional 
practices. Unless the forces for improvement, innovation, and 
quality — the willingness to take risks — can be kept alive at the institu- 
tional level, the real danger is that the response of state agencies will be 
, greater bureaucratization at the state level. Unfortunatel>, if this occurs, 
the result is likely to be further polky development in the areas of inputs 
and process (that is, faculty work loads, administrative/faculty ratios, and 



the like)/ with a cpnsequent' reduction in tKe free'*dom of individual 
colleges to utilize resources in ways that provide alternative staffing 
patterns, alternative ways of f>roviding instruction, and better measures 
of outputs. ^ • " ^ 

The real challenge to the state agency is to assisUcolleges in their 
efforts to funher innovation and vitality in responding to changing 
needs at the state, national and local* levels. There must be strong 
resistance to the tendency toward greater.bureaucratization that will 
stifle the opportunity for creativity 31 the college level. * 
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A case study of •severe budget reductions at New York City 
Community College may, be instructive to college 
administrators who have not yet lived through stcch trauma. 



institutional responses 
to reduced resources 

Herbert m. sussman 



The cry about the financial crisis in higher education, so lou4 a few'years 
ago, seems to be changing in volume andintensity. The hhe\ steady state, 
if there is such a phenomenon, is now a faifiiliar terrfi i«-our lexicon. The 
shock of the economic def)ression and its impact on higher education has 
progressed from the acute phase to the chronic phase. Those of us who 
are unprepared to adapt to reduced resources, either for lack of interest 
or because the'problem is n9 longer in its acute. state, surely will face 
problems that have been part of an excruciating past for others. 

Although cpmmuftit)^ college administratorsin differe;nt parts ofT ^ 
the country face different types of problems relatt«i to lack .of fiscal 
support, the conditions oWecelerated growth and r^uced* resources 
run^from coast toc6ast. From the unobtainable expectation df the 1:960s, 
that education can and wiH resolve all societal probl^s, to the current * 
attitude, that education has ^ limited role in a larger societal context, the 
fiscal priority of higher education at local, state, and federal levels has* 
been lowered. 

Of all public agencies, comipunity colleges are probably most 
vulnerable to a financial reduction when state and local governments call 
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for a reexamination of funding priorities. Viewed .as institutions de- 
signed to serve the needs of the community, two-year colleges rise and 
fall in relatioiiship to support from the community and the state. In New 
York City, for example, the specter of financial insolvency forced the city 
government to reduce funding for alj public agencies. The combined 
budgets of the eight community colleges in the city — collectively iden- 
tified as part-tT^ the City University of New York — received a larger 
percentage cut than any other city agency, including the public four: 
year colleges. This cut precipitated*^ two-week shutdown of the City 
University in June of 1976 and curtailed fall semester enrollrcients as 
students, apprehensive about the stability of educational pro*grams of- 
fered in the City University, "enrolled elsewhere^. 

If experience as a chief executive of an institution that experi- 
enced a series of severe budget reductions over a two-year period is the 
prospect of the future, then a retrospective look at New York City 
Comniunity College could be instructive to those more fortunate college 
^administrators who have not yet lived through such trauma. 

trauma of reduction 

The budget crisis at New York City Community College. began in 
the fall of 1974. Each budget reduction that took place changed the 
characterof the institution. While initial cuts trirhmed the proverbial fat, 
later cuts severed program's, services, and enrollments and created an 

• institution with a different look. Although increased efficiency partially 
ameliorated the trauma, the enormity of changes in class s^ize, course 
offerings, maintenance and supportive services, and equipment and 
supplies demanded of administrators a new approach to management/ 
Not the t|pt of their problems was the^imposition of.tuition for the first 
time in- fall 1976 and dramatic changes in financial aid and student 
retenticMaupolicies. 

In the fall of 1976 New York City Community College enrolled 
approximately fourteen thousand regular day and evening students; 80 
percent of these students were enrolled in career programs and 20 
percent in libera^arts curricula. For many years prior to the fall of 1974, 
* the college had be^ enrolling students beyond its fully funded target, 

• thereby earning additional work-load money by which to meet the ex/ess 
enrollment. Work-load funding was always calculated well below actual 
operating cost. For example, in 19,74 the funding for direct instruction 
per full-time-equivalent student was'$l,141. HoweVer, by overenrolllng 
to meet student demand, New York City Community College earned 



Additional dollars at about half the rate. Since the overhead costs of 
operating the college had already been met, the*se additional funds more 
than covered the cost of part-time faculty hired to teach extra sections. 
The remaining work-load money was distributed among a variety of 
college services. Support services were increased^ and some additional 
full-time faculty positions were created for departments that bfegan to 
show an excessive number of part-time hours. This incremental funding 
pattern provided the flexibility that the college enjoyed before the 
financial crisis. Asa result, faculty and administrators became convinced 
that almost any emerging institutional need could be at least partially 
met. There was no penalty for a modest miscalculation bf funds or 
enrollment beca'use there'were always unallocated funds that could be 
used to cover an unanticipated situation. To the extent that past budget 
increa^s were incremental, the effect of future reductions became, 
progressively more severe until they eventually cut to the heart of the 
college. . * 

Threats of budget reduction to the City University by New York 
City had hem an annual activity for a number of years, but cuts 'had 
never actuallyb^en made. The first actual dollar cut was mack for the 
1974-75 fiscal year. The university responded to the reduction by 
requiring an across-the-board percentage cut of 1.597 percent from 
each college budget. The dollar amount for New York City Community 
College was $467,000 out of a total budget of $27,000,000. To effect this 
savings, the cpllege cut its supply and equipment budget and did not fill a 
few vacated positions. In midyear — long after the* budget had been 
distributed among the operational deans — the university informed the 
college that an additional special savings of $555,000 would be required, 
^fnewhat like a group ofiusinessmen asked to pledge contributions to 
the tpmmunity chesjt, the council of deans met witli the^pre'sident to 
itecidehow to achieve thjs savings. What was the fair share for each? First 
of all, they agreed that, where possible, things wouW be cut before 
people. Therefore, since the budgets of the dean of students and the 
dean of continuing education were composed primarily of.personnel 
costs, the cuts at this time principally affected the dean of facility's 
equijiment and supply budget and the dean of administration's monies 
for supplies, buildings and grounds, and OTPS (other than personnel 
services). Although they seemed devastating at the time, in retrospect 
tlie 1974-75 reductions were comparatively innocuous. 

In the late spring of 1975, the city's fiscal position deteriorated 
further, and furtheV reductions in the university'^ budget seemed in- 
evitable. As N^w ¥ork City Community College went into the early 
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summer, the magnitude of the cuts remained unknown. By August, 
however,-the college^ ad ministration learAed that the budget cut would 
be $2,900,000— or 12 percent of the total college budget. The' next few 
days were amon^ the most difficult ever experienced by the coilege^, 

In attempting to develop^a "style" for solving t,his problem, the 
college's administrators developed a principle that would ensure an * 
ecological balance for reduction within th'e college. This principle, the 
"ecological model," differed substantiaily from the acrdss-the-board cut 
used earlier; specifically, the new procedure involved more drffic^ult 
choices. No longer could each activity be considered equal to every other 
activity. Large sums of resoarces were needed, and the only way to get^^ 
them was m cut deeply into selected activities. It soon became apparent, 
however, th^t such cu^^ng often limited the activity so drastically that it 
could no longer function effectively. An example concerned thQ,£iikui^l 
affairs program, under the direction of the dean of continuing educa- 
tion. The cost of the operation was about $100,000. The offering of 
cultural programs to the community was a specific institutional goal; it 
was of low priority only when compared with the other major goals of the 
college. The loss of one staff member would reduce the ability of the 
operation to function, so that the choice was either to eliminate it al- 
together or leave it in its original state. The program was totally re- 
trenched. Jn addition, thirteen professionals from the dean of students' 
area were retrenched, together with eleven other professionals from 
various adrninistrative -offices. One hundred' civil service employees 
were cut from the dean of adminis^ation's area* Other items too 
nunierous to mention vyere also recommended for reduction. 

The decision to go through a brief and intense period of budget 
slashing rather than a drawn-out series of plans did create some difficul- 
ties. For instance, there, was minimal involvement by faculty. However] 
the academic program was barely touched; instead, the support services ^ 
took the bfum of thp cuts when the "reduction package" was presented 
to a meeting of department and divisiof^jjfeds for their review. A list of 
alternatives for possible savings, with doH^amounts, was provided to 
this group in the event that there would be recommendations to change 
part of the administration's plan. Ifwas apparent that any one alterna- 
tive Was as disastrous as the other and that a "no-win" situation existed 
for any division or department. Small modifiicatibns suggested by the 
faculty were made, and staff were retrenched in accordance with policies 
established by the board of higher education. This sequence of events 
occurred between August 4, 1975/when New York tity Community 
College received its budget, and September 1.' At midyear city officials 
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demanded arvadditional $32,000,000 cut by the university. The presi- 
dents of each college insisted that no further cuts could be made. The 
city then insisted that tuition be imposed ; the university resisted. On May * ^ 
28, 1976, the chancellor called a special meeting of the presidents, and * 
the entire City University closed for lack of funds^pecial state legisla- 
tion was passed, and tuition was Ijpposed forthe 1 9*^77 academic year. 
All university personnel were forced to take a two-week salary "defer- 
ment," after which the colleges reopened. 

staff involvement in de<;ision making 

Despite the imposition of tuition, the first view of the 1976-77 
budget confirmed the worst fears of college staff; it required a 
$5,400,000 reduction from the p'revious yearls austerity budget. The 
"things-before-people" and the ''ecological" niodels were severely tested 
when the process of reducing the bucket began anew. Four major areas 
were in .competition, each represented by a dean: the^cademic program 
(dean of faculty), studient personnel services (deai^of students), cofn- 
munity services (dean of continCing education), anctnonacademic sup- 
port services (dean of administration). Tension among the deans >^as , 
high as conflicting interests were put on the table: **How does one com- 
pare tounseling services for underprepared students with community 
service programs for senior citizens, and compare both together witli 
the need for coUege-vyide security services in an urban setting?" "The * 
main concern ofVhe college is the academic program. Shouldn't pro- 
grams receive the, funds needed and any remaining dollars then be. 
divided among these less important functions?" "Without counseling 
services', isn't the open-admissions program a deception?" ''We've spent j 
years building up services to the bypassed constituencies — the aged,The 
disabled, the ex-offender, the unemployed. Must w,e give them up now?" 
"There are almost no funds for equipment at this time. By severely 
cutting security, we're going to increase our lossesVith no, replacement 
possible." ^ ^ . / # - 

The. resolution of these conflicting pressures could please n6 one* 
The best preparation for whSt wa§. becoming an annual process of 
reduction consisted jn part of having more data available."Each dean was 
asked to provide impact statements on the effects of Wand 20'^rcent 
reductionVfrom the previous year's allocations. In addition; each dean 
met with, the business manager to receive assistance in pricing out the^ 
costs of service for specific programs. For example, could. ajposition be 
saved if temporary service costs were reduced ? Would personnel assume 
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extra responsibilities,if no substitute service funds were available? There 
followed a period of trial balances, carried on privately with the business 
manager and the dean of the college, plus consultation with each dean> 
separately on the impact of a rarfge of reductions. Refined calculations 
on the income side of the budget, asiwell as the monetarytisks th^t^vould 
be taken, were: provided by the business manager. Finalljj, several meet- 
ings with the council of deans wer* held, wi^h faculty representation by 
two members of the college-wide personnel and jiudget committee. At 
the outset, however, the president st^d tharthere would be a student, 
personnel progr^ and a continuing education program at the college, 
no matter what the outcome of the budget cuts. 

As of this writing, the college still functions well, but the impact of 
the cuts ^re now being felt by many departments. For examp||j|^the loss 
of over half of the maintenance staff hasi*esulted in dirty halls, class- 
rooms, and restrooms; requests for repair'services by faf ulty and chair- 
persons have been delayed or shelved altogether; and funds are not 
available for replacement of equipment. Supplies are a major problem, 
and new equipment will require the effort and ingenuity of grantsman- 
ship. The retrenchment of classroom faculty has resulted in fewer 
course offerings and fewer sections available to students. The reduction 
, in the budget was intended to drive down enrollment — and it sue-" 
ceeded. In two years the coHege lost approximately 30 percent of its 
student body. Retrenchment, conducted according to the principle of 
seniority, not oijly affected the affirmative action plan of the college but 
also greatly increased its cost per student. Bftrt-time faculty were re- 
trenched fir5t; then junior faculty. In effect,, the lowered budget alloca- 
tions drove up the unit cost'of instruction to art all-tinve high. 

guidelines for change / >f ' 

How does this^xp^j^nce apply to omer institutipqs, particularly 
those in a developmental ^haseP^What mUst be So^e tq^ead off futurje 
reductions before they occur? WHat can a college do to ensure a healthy 
budget five and t^n y^ears into tn?fut^e?One matfl^'^ertain: Almost 
any cut can be imposed in any ihsUtution. Sen^icescsfrt b<? reduced; and 
the nature of an institution can be changed; there is/nd acceptable 
alternative to survival. It is impossible to eliminay^^in^)i(^substantial 
reductions are required. The institution&must take pporil^ indi- 
% viduals; 'positions, not people, must be reviewed! Mawy, mia^ll,' of 
those responsible for operating a community college *^re xra^repared 
psychologically to make cuts when face^witB^clininWpsources. This is 



a task for which there is little practical experience or training. The ^ 
creative management of reduction is a different and far more exacting 
task than creative'leadei;ship in a period of expansion. 

Public community colleges for the past thirty years have us^d 
planning as an attempt toward orderly c^ansion. Most plans have been 
addressed to providing "add ons" in facilities, staff, programs, and 
students for the near and long-term future. However, the process of 
expansion has a high level of tolerance for miscalculations. The process 
of reduction leaves little room for error. If we are to reduce the trauma 
of reductions, we must provide for increased efficiency without the 
economy of size. Increases in size can be accomplished at less than 
average unit cost— economies per scale. Reduction can be accomplished 
only at above-average unit cost, Wcause th e operations that remain m ust 
absorb and pfovide the services that^ve been eliriiinated. ' 

Those in positions of executive leadership will clearly have to 
acquire greater management skills. Managerial styles predicated on 
short-range paternalism and ego gratification will have to be replaced by 
actions that ensurejong-range institutional survival. The impulse to '*do 
tl\e right thing" for faculty and staff in salaries, fringe benefits, and work 
load *ill have to be tempered by,a long-term view of the most effective 
distribution of available r^ources to achieve the goals of the institutions. 
As the pressures on the colle^re to become an agency for employment 
rather than an agency for the delivery of educational services grow, 
executive leaders will need to become increasingly cautious in their 
allocation of resources. 

Expeijditures for personnel are on the rise and have come under 
critical review by the public. The programs that house such personnel 
should he reviewed and their right to continued existence justified. 
Criteria for evaluation should be developed that enable the college to 
rank its programs in order of their significance to the goals of the 
institution and the community. While costs per credit or weekly student 
contact hours are important variables, other factors — for instance, the 
ratio of student applicants to openings, local manpower projections, 
success in job placement or transfer, student attrition in courses and 
curricula, average length of time for graduation, age and turnover oP* 
faculty, and effect on other programs and courses — are equally imppr- 
tant;^ Priority setting for curricula is a faculty role, but it txiust be sup- 
ported by an information-gathering systeiji that is capable of supplying 
necessary data. The final linking 6f curricula is a joint venture of faculty 
and administrators. It is extremely difficult to decide which curricula 
should be offered within the parameters of available resources, but such 
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a decision must be made if institutions are to deal effectively with the 
phenomenon of reduced resources. 

Zero-based bucjgeting, a technique that is attracting attention in 
higher educVion, can be a useful tool for annual validation of programs 
and resources. The traditional style of budget development, based on 
the prefvious year's budget plus additional funds, may be a phenomenon 
of the past. Any increases in funding are more than offset by increased 
opera|jing costs. Also, annual salary increases required by negotiated 
contracts must be viewed as a first lien against anticipated funds^ All 
indications point-to increasing union activity as a result of inflation and 
the shrinking f^ool of available jobs. Building a budget from a zero base 
forces scrutiny of every college operati6n. It reinforces the need to 
establish priorities for each program as the benefits of each are weighed 
against its cost. While the budget should be* an expression of the pro- 
gram in dollars, it also represents the degree to which' the program can 
be supported within the institution's available dollars. The fantasy of 
the past, that the educational program determines the budget, has been 
transformed into the stark reality that the budget drives the program. 

Reality-based planning will have to t^niger^nd replace our pre- 
vious management psychology of more students,^ better equipment, 
more supglifs, fewer teachitig^and working hours, and more services. 
TheTive-year plan devised oHjB(ftlly for rationalizing growth seems to 
be more an exercise in self-inmrfgence than a realistic plan. Reality- 
based planning will reqyire a different process from that used in the 
past. Administrators will need to develop a series of alternatives de- 
signed to meet a variety of possibilities, any one of which could become a 
reality. The political realities of public community colleges — dependent 
on year-by-year appropriations of state and local funds, usually con- 
firmed late in the fiscal year — almost mandate bption planning if the 
harmful effects of-chaos and precipitous decision making are to be 
minimized. ^ ' 

Research desfgned to yield accurate^nd timely data will be critical 
in the budget process. The external requirements for data will continue' 
to increase as greater state control intrudes on local autonomy. TJt\e 
ability to aggregate and interrelate data adapted to institutional goals 
will be a management prerequisite. A permanent planning ^roup might 
enhance this process. The^size and nature of the gro.up will vary from 
institution to institution? depending on the size and complexity of the 
college. Members should represent broad gpneral areas in thfe college 
and be as -far removed from narrow vested interests as possible. A 
planning perspective with the greatest possible objectivity is desired. 



The competition for public dollars will increase the pressures for 
accountability. As community colleges increasingly are required to jus- 
tify their need for tax dollars, more and better data will be needed to 
support fiscal claims. Whilev^e must continue to rely on quantitative 
data, we must also work for tne acceptance of corrlmunity college educa- 

^ tion as a process, much of which^cannot be translated into quantitative 
terms. The problems created by reduced resources is a common issue. 
Our success or failure in the future will depend onl)ur present'^day 

, priorities. ^> 
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^'Planning and reallocating** and '!prunin^nd grafting'l , ' 
form two promising approaches to reducing the cost of the 
academic prograrrt hheh^ reductior^ are inevitable. 
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^ - redjiiced 
tesources^^nd tVie 
academic program 

' . richard decosmo 



lUs not difficul^depict a scenario ft)r^ institution facing a reduction 
in. resources. A frequent response is to curtail, or at least to limit, the ' 
nuniteretf new'^rogi^J)^^ courser that are developed. Tht curtail- ^ 
menj of^jjew prograjr{sjTiay occur at the state level, tHe local level, or 
both. State operativiCsTiave a tendency ^e-r^act in almost a knee-je^k / 
fashion. In Illinois an elaborate system of program designations, de- 
veloped according to geography, serves to limit local program develop- 
meijytrEven though local taxpayers pay the liop'sshare ofjh^e^sts, thev, 
n».j^^be deprived gf programs thrQUgh this pattern of geographical 
restriction* Hpwever, these, same taxpayers are indirectly supporting 
these same progmms ia other regions <^f the state. As a jesult of these 
geographical restrict^ns, young institutions h^e fewer programs than . 
olde^pnfcs. fn such a system the needs of^the local community take a back 
seat to the total manpNOwex needs of the business-industri^Tcommunities 
atid the machinations of agency bureaucratsin distributing prograrhs tj> 
meet these ntsipds. Such a system rarely rS^nds effectively to emerging 
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(or predicted) needs, because these needs cannot easily be made to /it 
some predetermined state plan. . V 

However, ^even without Che weight of an overbearing, omni- 
present state bureaucracy, many colleges choose to forgo curricular 
changes on their own. Because enrollments are static oi* decreasing and 
funds areMimited, colleges argue that the money needed to add new 
programs anct courses to their inventory is pimply not available. For 
many institutions that is an accujate assessment. As finances are 
squeezed harder, pressure mounts to limit all expenditures to those seen 
as discretionary. Money spent on equipment, supplies, institutional 
maintenance, and management is reduced in favbr of increasing salary, 
energy, and commodity costs. Academic programs requiring high 
equipment out%s will suffer under «uch a policy. Equipment becomes 
*^ worn or obsolete. This condition leads inevitably to a deterioration of 
program -quality and a further softening of enrollment. Lowered en- ' 
rollments exacerbate financial problems. Community colleges have 
enough. difficulty keeping pace with the clianging technology in their 
laboratories and classrooms without the added problems brought on by 
dwindling finances. Faculty members cannot be expected to perform at 
optimum proficiency under such conditions as these, regardless of the 
salary they are paid. As program enrollments decline, an automatic 
reaction is to *Vetrencb" course offerings.' Courses offered each semester 
are offered once a year and alternated for day and evening students. 
Such a procedure necessarily furthers the enrollment decline. 

Even though therels great interest in noptraditional programs, 
they are offered only when they reduce costsin periods of declining 
resources. Independent-study bodes abpurfST but nothing is done to 
make these the effeai ve delivery systgmsthey could be. Student coTmple- 
tion rates are low, and attempts^ measuring cost effectiveness. ^tre 
stymied by physical and^mpQi;al barriers,^ In all but a few colleges, 
resources needed fopdevelbpment are meager at best,' A sizable invest- • 
ment is needed tdTdeliver high-quality nontraditio'nal instruction, and 
the resoure^for such an investment simply do noLaxist. Many colleges 
therp^fOre use the more "conservative" autotutoriaj method as a substi- 
MiiG for time- and place-free programs of ndhtra4itional study. In gen- 
eral, then, because of the costs inyolved, npntraditional courses are easy 
targets for elimination in a declining fiscaf environment. Programs for 
"nontraditional" studpnts are also easy prey in a fiscal reduction. Debates 
about who should go to coljege are on the increase, and they call into 
questiori^the o^en-door admissions philosophy of the community C(Ar^ 
lege. Since many of these "pew'' studeiits are riot "suited" for doUege,' so 



the argument goes, why should scarce resources be used to ^'salvage" 
them? The voices of those favoring education for only.the most able 
seem to be increasing in volume as finances become tighter. With the 
advent of reduced resources, community college^often *Vetreat" to the 
traditional two-year-college curriculum-career programs that already ' 
exist — thereby abandoning important elements of their comprehensive 
mission. 

Other academic programs, such as teacher and learner support 
services, can suffer in a time of retrenchment. Media development and 
the use of audiovistialjQaterials may be reduced or eliminated. The 
purchase of library matenahyboth book and non book, is often a target 
of reduction. Tutoring services and other developmental activities may 
be reduced or eliminated unless separate, non discretionary financial 
support is received by the institution. 

The extent of these effects, of course, will vary according to the 
actual financial condition of the institution itself. The more severe the 
financial problem, the more deeply the academic program will suffer. 
Institutions that permit this scenario to be played put to its fullest extent, 
even with some variation, will soon find themselves stagnant. Extreme 
measures will be neede^Tto bring them back to'life, 

u \ - % new approaches to program chang( 

Faced with a reduction in resources, two-year colleges must re- 
duce the cost of the 'acadejnic program. Two of the more promising 
approaches are ''planning^ and reallocating*' and "pruning and graft- 
ing." Thes^ approaches are described below. ^ 

Planning and Reallocating, In the past, community colleges have 
changed to meet newly discovered needs by simply adding programs, 
courses, or services. When the finances of an institution are inadequate 
to permit change through addition, the institution is faced with a prob- 
lem of how to meet the changing needs of students and communities. 
The only way to keep ^ace is^to reallocate the money that is available. 
This involves the reexamination of institutional goal^ and objectives, the 
development of a ^lonitoring system to assess institutional functioning, 
and the implementation of a systematic approach, to long-range plan- 
ning. The goal is to a vertt>r at least to deal creatively with retrenchment 
should it be necessary in the academic program^^ 

One approach to the reallocation of fiscal resqjj^ces is the long- 
range-planning appToac\S';'OT operations analysis (Maier and Kolka, 1973). 
Operations analysis Allows the institution to assess where it is nc^ as 



against wherp it wants to go in the future and to plan teiEhniques to mo\e 
toward acliievement of its goals. In short, the institution evaluates exist- 
ing programs, totletermine how well the> further its specific goals, and 
develops an action plan that vn ill allou it to move in the desired direction. 
This' plan should encompass all aspects of the insutution— policies, 
procedures, programs, servjces, and staff— and should organize the 
academic and administrative units of the college in pursuit of its goals. 
As a technique for change, it is gradual. Th^ time required to develop 
the goals and subgoals to guide the action plan is considerable. Also, a 
monitoring system must be esublished io measure the movement, to-* 
ward the established goals. Since the achievement of the goals is not 
expected to occur vvithin one >ear, the objectives accomplished each >ear 
can be examined and corrective aaion taken when the desired progi^ess 
is not achieved. ^ 

Another possible approach is organizational analysis (Parden, 
1977). This tArhnique also begins with an assessment Of progranis pres- 
ently in place* Stiff are asked to define each program in tent's of its 
ideal meth'odclogy and results. This statement of the ideal is then com- 
pared with the results from the assessment. Finally, several ke> elements 
of each program are synthesizecj/somewhat as follows: 
1. What purpose does the program serve? 
^ - 2. When was the program initiated and for vshat purpose? What 
has been the history of its grow-th and development? 

^3. Can the program be operated in a less elaborate manner and at 
a lower cost? What reduction in services woiild result? 

4. *Can it be combined with another activity? 

5. Can it be jeorganized so as to provide greater services at the 
.same cost? - , 

» 6. Can it be expanded to better meet emerging needs? 
^ Armed with this infomraation, decision makers can begin to eliminate, 
reduce, or expand tft programs that are presently j|^lace.. This 
method lends itself to'a«wifter reallocation of resources ^Boperations 
analysis does. It enables the institution to respond on an immediate basis 
to a need to reduce the costs of operation while still maintaining some 
el<?ment of positive change, ^ 

Regardless of the panicular approach chosen, commtmity col- 
leges need to determine whether they are meeting the important, needj 
oftheir communities. Current and projected needs must be idmtifi^^ 
and placed in a priorig|order. An inventory of an institution*s^resent 
cluster of programs a^courses wiltfielp staff determine whether cur- 
rent offerings match present and projected^needs. Also, the quality of 



the programs already in existence must be reviewed in ordeY to deter- 
mine their effectiveness and efficiency. Once established, this system 

^hould be ongoing. . » ^ 

At Moraine Valley Community College the evaluations of existing 
academic programs are called program audits. These aiidits follow the^ 
CIPP (Context, I rtput^ Processes, Products) model (Stufflebeam, 1971), 
with some modifications. The audit contains a thorough analysis of the 
following factors: manpower needs, trends, and salaries, specific pro- 
gram objectives; descriptions of faculty and student characterisMcs, pro- 
gram and course enrollment trends, employment dates of graduates, 
cost-berjefit analysis— courses and programs, faculty perfoVmance 

' evaluation^; performance evaluation of support services; faculty and 
student evaluations of instructional space; facilities, supplies, and 
equipment; student/performance in courses; and' employer and 
graduate evaluations of the program. Information of this type can reveal 
the quality, the real cost, and the needs of existing programs, courses, 

* and activities if quality is to" lie maintained or increased. 

Program inventories and audits., coupled with a statement of 
institutional goals^ can provide decision makers with the data needed to 
tackle tfie problem of reallocatingfiscal resources. They can then decide 
which academic programs need to be phased out and which should be 
reiaified. By comparing the goals of the institution with its program 
inventory and data related to conmiunity needs, they can determine 
program gap? and can begin to dev elop new programs. I f a shift in some 
programs is required to conserve resources, they can make^uch deci- 
sions on the basis of data describing their strengths, weaknesses, and 
costs. They can make all these, and many other decisions about the^ 
vitalite of the academic program, by utilizing information gathered in 
the program'audit. 

Pruning and Grafting. Pruning and grafting— the trimming and 
consolidation of courses and programs offered in a community 
college— can result in the discovery of new resources to fund new 
programs or courses considered essential to the mission of the institu- 
tioa. Of course^, the lo?^ 'financial condition of the institution will die- 
tate whether gr not such "grafting" of new curricula into the present 
currifcuJum is possible. Few institutions are experiencing the problems of 
the conjmunity colleges iri the CUNY system, where drastic artd im- 
mediate cuts had to be made overnight to survive. The Usual condition is 
a gradual erosion of the financial condition of an institution over a 
protracted period of tJme. Pruning and grafting must begin early in a 
decline to achieve the best results. 
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How are sound decisions made in pruning an* grafting of tbe^ 
academic program? The following principles deserve (Careful attention: 

L Follow priorities. AW programs, existing and proposed, should 
be judged against the same priority 11%. Oncejpriorities are determined, * 
it should be relatively easy to establish the importance of bbth new and 
existing' programs, courses, and services. 

\ 2. Strive for excellence. High-q uality pj-ograms generate institu- 
tional support and enrollment. Resources must be'available to conduct 
effective programs. WeaL programs that are low on an institution's 
priorit) list cannot justif> ^ditional funds and should be considered for 
discontinuance. , , 

3. Complement what^xists. Programs or courses should be given 
serious consideration whCTi they complement or support programs that 
are essential to meeting the objectives of the institution. For example, , 
short-term, skill training for immediate employment is important to a 
sizable number of residents in the service area of a commuriity college. 
Short certificate programs might be grafted into exis^ng programs 
within the regular curriculum. Many certificate programs are eligible 
for CETA CComprehensive^ Employment "and Training Act) participa- 
tion on either an individual or class-size basis. Programs of this typecin 
attraa stuBents not otherwise interested in qollege attendance and can 
lead to their enrollment in related programs,- 

* 4. Avoid compnition. Competition should be avoided with other 
community agencies of^institjUtions^and among the programs in a col- 
lege. In other words, avoid duplication of sej-vices and programs. 

5. Pay attention to costs and benefits. Programs and services with * 
unfavorable ratios-(low benefits— high costs) should be considered as 
areas for pruning; \hose with high costs and important benefits can be a 
retained but should be viewed a§ candidates for cost cutting. 

6. Examine prospelcts^pr generating funds. Courses and prJgrams 
that attract more income than they consume.generate funds for other 
projects. Only programs, courses; or services relatively high on the 
priority list of an institution should draw funds from its discretionary \. 
resourc^^s. All seryioes should have as their aim the production Or re- 
sources derived through improving the acadeniic programs of the 
college. , ' 

7. ^xamine enrollment trends. Many community colleges hav^ ex- 
perienced growth in^career programs while transfer program enroll- . 
ments have decreased. Enrollment projections,can help to predict where 
budget cuts may need to be made and additional resources allocated. 
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Full-time staff ip one area caln be p,ermitted to decline through attrition 
if the warning signals are seen far enough in advance. Where a down- 
ward trend is unexplainable, some effort may be needed to "correct" the 
decline through special recruitment or retention efforts, 

' The mix and weight of these considerations may varj somewhat . 
irt any one decision. They are not so much parts of a formula as they am 
suggestions to prod thought. The decision-making process i§ political 
and therefore subject to a variety of pressures from a vartety of -sources. 
The more serious the consequences^ the greater the pressure that will be 
applied. Only by fbcusing on ^ome "objective" criteria can decision 
makers, avoid fielding to, pressures that may be shortsighted or 
seff-serving.' 

conclusion 

Even though the financial resources of most community^^oUeges 
.are not what they once were, most colleges. stHl -fSfrr maintain the 
dynamism of their early years. Clearly, howler, the side of growth raust 
be reduced somewhat, and new approaches to teaching and learning 
mustl)e found . Special attention must be given to techniques that can be 
used t(J^s$ess institutional effectiveness and to develop clear objectives 
that will guide institutional operations. For most colleges there is still 
time to deal wjth diminished resources. However, if the^ituation man- 
ages to control the college, if the steady drift to stasis is allowed to occur, 
and if /college administrators are lulled into thinking that somehow 
thingjwill work out, community colleges will gradually drift into seijility 
without the benefit of a middle age. Their future in American higher 
education depends on a strong institutional reseaVch,program, common 
sense, courage, and a stubborn 'desire 'to fulfill the essential mission of 
the community college, . ^ . , . 

■• « * 
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Administrators faced xuith the task of reducing resources for 
student serv^es should design a system of accountability for 
use in the decision and allocate resources and evaluate the 

' 4 ' results accordingly,. 



reduction and 
student services 

^ , ^ jane e. matsoR " 

Student personnel services, however defined, have been an integral part 
of^conimuni|y jcolleges sipce^their inception some three quarters, of a ^ 
dentury ago. Historically, \he> term student personnel has been used to 
define a broad collection of ^btivities, including but not limited to the 
following: admissions and Records, C9unseling» student activities and * 

^ government, finandal aitji, placement, and health services. Recently a ^ 
broaden term, jiw/i^^ ^velopment, has be^n .introduced; this new. term ' 
suggests a widef concern for tl^e total development of students and an * 
attempt tp briifg about a' mor^ 'integral relationship between student 
personnel services and the otl^er sectors of the college, especially the 

. instructional dimension (Milleriand Prince, 1976). In line with this new 
emphasis, student personnel programs in community colleges have be- ' 
come more diversified and ndw often include personal development 
courses (focusing ojj career choices and involving direct contact with the 

-facultj^Jn attacking students' learning problems and disabiiities)r 
nonetheless, the staff members at most colleges still look upon the ^ 

NewDirecHimfinrCmmunitlfC^ * ' ^3 
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Student personnel program as something separate andjpart from the 
instructional program and not really central ti& the major purposes of the 
.institution.^ - ^ 

The official acceptance of student services in community folleges 
(as evidenced in statements of ovetall purpose) on an organizational 
level has been s'omething qf a mixed bag. It has protected student ^ 
personnel from a concerted attack by other sectors of the college, but it 
has also blurred the need for establishing and maintaining some system 
of accountabily^. When the question of assessing the quality of services 
hais beer> raised student personnel practitioners too often have re- 
sponded that such assessment is practically impossible, because the ef- 
fectiveness of the talsks performed is extremely difficult to^quantify or 
measure. Justification for increa^s in staff and services has been based 

^ on the assumption that growing enrollments call for mor^i^aff and 
additional sefvices of the ty pe already being offered. In other words, the 
response of institutions to rapidly increasing enrollmei^ts in the late 
l?60s and early 1970s was mainly "more of the same" rather than a 
critical analysis of the services offered and an evaluation o^heir out* 
corties as a basis for planning. ^ / 

Now there is emerging a new era of concern for outcomes, to a 
great extent sparked by diminishing resources and reduced growth in 
.both the number of^lleges and the size of enrollments. In the ensuing 
search for areas of potential ecdnomy, powerful new pressures are being 
applied on'the college to juswfy expenditures m all areas, incfuding 

. student personnel. As a result, student personnel staffs across the coun- 
try are faced with the" necessity of designing an assessment system that 
can provide suitably guidelines for adapting both staff and services to 
the new advejsjt^. . ' • . * 

target for reduction 

- " In thi absence of an effectl^^^valuation system — a system for 
determining the contribution of student personnel services to the 
achievement of an institution's goals — student personnel services are 
too often selected as an early target yhen the college is loqking for areas 
to cut. At New York. City Community College, for example, the very 
^ * survival of student services was threatened when a succession oC budget 
cuts tested the priorities of the institution (Sussman^ 1977). Other exam- 
ples can be found across the country \Ahere student services became an 
early focus of retrenchment because, in the judgment of administrators^ 
it could absorb major cuts without showing many adverse effects. At the 
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same time, a security provision was ihseffect; that is, by cutting studef^ 
services, administrators could avoid taihpering with tlje^nstructional 
progragi, which is viewed by many as the most crucial an<^ essential 
service offered by the commujjity college. Obviously, this approach is 
based on a somewhat restricted vieW of the comprehensive functibns of a 
community college. For example, without some special mechanism for^ 
distributing students among appropriate instructional programs, theo 
open-door admissions policy would undoubtedly lose some'bf its effec- 
tiveness. Such essential functions as admissi'ons, records, registration, 
determination of heed for financial aid, and counseling'customarily 
belong to theWudent personnel area and rhust be performed. The^ 
cannot be drastk;ally curtailed or reduced without affecting the effi- 
ciency, not to mention the effectiveness, of the college. 

To prescribe a systematic methodofr&trenchment is unwise and 
illogical unless the college is viewed as a total entity rather than a 
. collection of disparate parts. Rather than considering retrenchment, 
administratofs tftighi more productively consider alternate methods of 
allocating the total resources <5f the cc^llege in order to increase or at leas^ 
maintain aTHesirable level of productivity. This assumes, however, that; * 
there are reasonably valid means of measuring the productivity of a^^ 
community coll^g^ — not an easily verifiable assumption. 

^Witjx^fwell-designed statement of philosophy, accompanied by a 
• descrij)tion of the goals and objectives agreed upon by significant seg- 
ments of the college community, the college may„be able to develop, a 
plan, for operating with decreased resources — a plan that may ulti- 
mi(ely contribute to the efficiency ^of the college. This process will,. ' 
aquire a basic reconsideration of the college's mission and a careful . 

ppraisal of the resources available to implement that mission. 
// ^ . 

planning for positive change 

^^j^ A student personnel staff faced with the task of planning for a 
^ reduction in resources has several options, not all of them mutually 
e^^clu^ive. A first arid certainly not desirable«op\ion would be to adjust 
the levels of spending in an "acro^-tlie-Board" fashion, based on the 
assj^mption that all services contribute in equal amounts to the produc- 
tivity of the college.. It seems doubtful that this assumption could be 
validated to the satisfaction of all the major decision-making groups in ^ 
' *the college. Another Ipfossible course of action would be to allow.staff to ' 
make decisions about elimination or modification of positions or services 
iq accord with their personal preferences or interests. This approach is 
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'probably*the least desirable, since there is no assurance that the needs of 
the institution will receive primary consideration. A better approach 
must therefore be found for determinirigThe nature and level of invest- 
ment of institutional resources in the area of student persdnneLservices. 

A first step suggested is to design a system ofvaccountability that 
can be used to assist in the decision-making process) the allocation of 
resources pn the basis of decision outcomes, and the evaluation o\ ^ 
benefits fa^thconling/g)m the entire process. Such a system is predi- ) 
cated on the definition of ^ series of needs — needs that are integrally 
related to the ovemll goals and objectives of the college. Implicit in this ^ 
design is a descripfion of the target populations to be served, including 
a proTile of their cognitive and affective characteristics. 

The next step is to assess, the environment within which 'educa- 
tional activities arejto be designed: the commi^nity climate or attitude ^ 
toward the college, us financial support patterns, and the political forces 
impii^g on it from within aUd outside. It is within these environment » 
tal constraints that student personnel services must plan and implement 
programs and activities. Since environmental factors that are restrictive 
or inimical to student personnel services wifi seriously limit their con- 
tribution to the goals of the college, the environment must be^tudied 
and analyzed^— perhaps through the methodology of anthropology and 
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Qiven a reasonably adequate assessment of the educational needs 
of the target populations of the c611ege and a recognizable picture of the 
college environment, one can develop^astateolentofgoals and objectives 
for student personnel services. These go^ls must be internally consistent 
and congruent with those of the total college. Too often, gdals and 
objectives in student persoyel services are developed independently 
from those of the other majof sectors of the college, especially the 
instructional area. A useful startfeg point would be to pose the question 
"How can the expfcrtise of the student persoiinel staff contribute to the 
achievement of the overall purposes of the eollege^^his does not imply 
that student p^rsonpel services have onty 5 supportive function, but it 
places a central focus on the instructional programs, which are primary 
. ' , - to the mission of the co Hege. 

^ Statem/ents of goals and .objectives for community (tolleg^ fre- 
^queritly are developed earfy in the his^ry qf the institution and often do 
not receive periodic jeview and revision. Student' personnel services 
^ ^ N)ft,en neglect to define the goals and objectives of, specific areas or to 
relate them adequately to the objectives of other areas in 'the college. 
^ Objectives are stated in terms ojgideals and not in. terms of outcomes that 
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can be measured. If a||ltems approach to program development is to be 
even moderately success&il, olpectives must be stated in terms of the 
outcomes they produce. Without this behavioral approach, there is no 
way to determine the extent to which goals and objectives are being 
accomplished. In other words, thereal difference that studeilt personnel, 
services make in contributing to the "success" of the follegf must be 
made clear. 

The process of determining goals and objectives in student 
services is of paramount importance in the reduction process.' The 
statement of objectives -and the programs designed to lead to tfteir 
achievement cS^^stitute the "raw material" for settu^g priorities. Without " 
priorities, a ratioftpi, considered process of reduction is impossible- The 
need for reduction does not occur independently within the various 
sector^ of the college but strikes at the total institution. For this reason, 
priorities must be determined first at the college level; the^i^each sector 
must determine its priorities within the larger framework. Broad par- 
titipatioH by the total staff of the college is highly desirabje to the 

^priority-setting process. Ultimately, the governing board will be re- 
quired to assume responsibility for the decisions by which the college sets 
its course; but if the base of input into this decision process is made as 

* ^ broad as possible, understanding and acceptance of the decisions are 
more likely to result. Differences of opinion among the staff about the 
, ranking pf services and programs for reduction are inevitable, but if 
effgrts can be made to^resolve these differences and reach consensus 
early in the decision process, staff morale and performance should be 
maintained at an acceptable level. 



matching students^ programs/ and staff 

Withiiffhe student personnel aita careful consideration must be 
^ given to adjustingpro^ams in response to thechanging student popula- 
tbn. Such changes as the following are now taking place in community 
colleges: * ^ . 

1. Shifts in age patterns, from a large .concentration of high 
^school graduates to those who have already had substantial work experi- 
ence; the average age of community cdllege students now ranges from 
27 to "30 years. *' * 

2. An increasing proportion of women, many of them with little 
or no work experience. " s ^ . 

3. An increasing number of persons who niust either make shifts 
in their career direction or seek entirely newxajr^er skills. * 

\ o ' ' 66 ' 
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4: A larger proportion of part-time students \yho do not want to 
enroll full time because th^ir needs and interests do not involve a 
prolonged commitment to higher education. 

5. Increased attention to handicapped students &nd "senior citi- 
^ * zens," who bring different needs to the college than the more traditional 
sfudent populations. • 

In short, the' so-called "hew student," so amply described in the 
literature in recent >e^s, has now become the typical student. Although 
the extent of these chang«^varies from college to college, there is clearly 
a national trer^d in the directioi>of community>basec|, performance- 
oriented education in conyfiunify colleges across the country. 

These changes liave significant mplications for the st^denr^- 
somel services that community cojlege^ neecf to develop to^eer the 
different educational needs of these groups. Because of their close 
- involvement with the entry and exit of students, and because of their 
shared responsibility with instruction for the q^aintenance and survival 
of students, student services musf play a special role in the assessment of 
student n^eds and'the design of.educational experiences to meet these 
ne^ds. Another implication is the need to develop spme type of system 
for differential staffing. With the increase in nontraditional student^ h^ 
come a marked increase in the employment of paraprofessional$ in 
A areas of student personnel. Peer-counseling programs are on thc^n- 
crease, and there has been a marked diminution in one-tO-one counsel^' 
ing services, with more attention given to group counseling activities 

There is a definite relationship between these trends and the 
redaction process, because new and r-edirected skills are re^juirpd to 
assist nontraditional students, and existing staff may nol have the re- 
quired skills without retraining and staff development efforts.jSk care&il 
and comprehensive inventory of^the capabilities of the curfent*staff 
should be undertaken as pa[rt of the reduction-planning process. The , 
requirojnehts of innovative programming to accommodate the needs of . 
the changing studint population must, of course, recefve prime consid- \^ 
^ eration. The tenure system and any limits imposed on hiring and re- 
^ trenchm^nt by collective bargaining agreements inay inhibit the extent H 
to which staff resources can be matched with programmatic needs. The ^ 
limits imposed by institutional constraints must be recognized.and cop- 
ing strategies developed to the. greatest possible exteqt. The program 
structure should reflect the relationship of student services and activities 
» to the goals and objectives ^f the college. This may result in the realloca- 
tion of sopie activities, with a consequentxealignment of programs in the . 
organizational structure. . - 
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T^r^a/ prioriyes'of a college are, reflected in its budgetary 
decisions^ Most community colleges budget student services by using the 
previous year's allocation^as a starting point ahd adding to it by some 
more or^ less rationally estabjished criteria. Recently there l^s been a 
' move toward prpgrafn budgeting, in which resources are allocated ac-' 
cording to established and justified program needs. Although this ap- 
proach does not meet the requirements of a "zero-based" system, it does ^ 
relate expenditures to anticipated outcomes and does tend to minimize 
the influence of vested interests in the college. The assumption that a 
particular service or activity ^houfd automatically be funded atthe^same 
level, or higher, from one year to the next does not constitute a valid * 
basis for budget decisions. The yse of program budgeting makes it 
possible to display more clearly the relatk)nshi|) between input and 
output in student services. Such a procedure has a special significance ^ ^ 
in planning for reduction, because it allows one to estim^ the^^TTEct^ ' 
of reduced support levels in the achievement of program goals and 
objectives. - ^ , 

As a plan for reduction is dev^eloped and implemented, some ' * 
m-eans of measuring its impact on the efficiency and effectiveness of ' ^ 
student services should be available in order to facilitate modification^ 
and changes. Rather than eliminatin^r reducing student services with- 
out the benefit of data. related to theiT^otrtcomes, administrators should 
attempt to measure the effectiveness of such programs given various 
levels of funding. Then^ and only then, can a good decision be made 
aboutahe future shape of student services; . / h ' i 

Students now seeking services from the community college need " ^ 
and deserve the best efforts on the part of the college to develop appro- 
priate programj-to meet their oeeds. Anything less than an all-out ef- 
fort would deny the promised commitment of the community college to 
the postsecondary education system' in the United States, Reduced re- 
sources make it more difflcult to succeed in achieviilgits mission. How- 
ever, with the mustering of the creative potential of those dedicated to • 
the community college philosophy, even reduction may provide the ^ 
m^ive and the means of iniproving community college student person- 
nel programs. ' • ^ ^ 

. ' • '* 
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By developing altemadve options for auomptishing its * ^ 

; mission and examining the cost effectiveness of these ^ ' 

alternatives^ dedsion-makers can act efficiently rather than 
reacting frantically to budget crises. 



the dilemma of 
reduced resources: 
action br reaction 

' james L wattenbarger 



Recently institutions have encour^ered a dilemma of reduced resources,' 
caused by two major faaors: first, a reduced or static enrdllment, which . 
provides less money' to the "college; second, a reduced real income, 
resulting fr6m inflation, increased cbstsii»f ?^ratiOn, and/or increased 
costs of basic items such as utilities, maintenance, and interest charges. 
These reductions result in the need to approach budget developipenton 
an entirely new basis. The process of taking last year's budget and 
ad^n'g an anticipated surplus in order to produce'a new budget is no* 
longer adequate. A more rigo^bus planning process must be instituted. 
^ This planning process may fcake one of two possible approaches: action 
or reaction. y ^ . ^ 

An oc/ion^dpp roach is a«productive approach. The college 
reexamines its basic mission and objectives and develops alternative 
actions for one of several futyre directions. The Qptions are multiplied 
by infom^tion and time. Examination of these alternatives and their 
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cost effectiveness provides more decision-makitig information than was 
available to thecollege in the past. The college therefore can select and 
implement the best alternatives. 

In contrast, a r^a^/u^n approach is much more tentatively. based, 
and often totally unpfanned.* The college m^oves from one crisis to 
• another and does opt adequately Address the long-range effects of its 
^ actions "-Reaaions" ai^ often made from an ofT-balance position and are 
the result of a high-pressure, often volatile, situation. Evemf the results 
of an "action" are the same as the results of k "reaction^ the overall result 
of reactuig in an unplarined manner may (^estroy the planning proce- 
dures of the college. 

' It is the basic premise of this discussion <haX the -community " 
• coUege is most'successfiij in carry mg out its missionr-and in coping with 
^ reduced resources— if its activities are the result of a planned institu- 
tional program of action^ The process of planning has been discussed by 
many wnters. BushneU (1973) jists three modeb: research, social in- 
teraction, and problem sobdng. From a synthesis of ^ese modeb, he 
sugg^ts a problem-solvin|^trateg> made up of six steps. (1) diagnosing ^ 
the' problem, (2) formulapng objectives and criteria of efTectiveness, (8) 
identifying constants and needed resources, (4) selecting potential * 
Asoliftions, (5) evaluating these alternative solutions, and t6) implement- 
ing the seleaed Mtematives within the college system. 

WTien this strategy is applied to a specifij college situation , there is 
a basis for an "action," which should result in posiuve' proce^iures for 
coping with reduced resolirces. The first step in BushneH's strategy must 
' ^ necessarily follow a reexamination of the ijiission ^nd goals of the coN 
\ ^ege. Based uppn that mission, a diagnosis of the problem may be made 
and corrective step^ identified. • ' - * . 

• - > Several "action" alternatives can be considered in light of the 
•mission and goals of the college. T^ching*and aBministrauve facuky 
' might be reduced V faculty productivity increased; programs curtailed,- 

refocused, or consolidated; income increased by identifying new sources 
' of funds; or College efficiency and effecdveness improved through 
: reorganizing the m^nagem^t structure. Some guides iTi applying thes^ ^ 
al^emadves^ay be-useful. ^ ' 

" increasing facultyVoductivit/* - ^ . ' 



Even prior to the onset of .declwiing resources^ some colleges 
' sought ways o^ncreasingproducdvity--fo| example, through r^iodifi- 
•x;3tions of 1^he\ciure-diKussion pattern. (»instruction^Jn order to 
* enrich th^ irj^truclional j^gram. However, if they are not to resiilt in' 
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deterioration of the^f^lit) of instruction and in Resentment among 
faculty members, such modi'fications must be made within the 
framework of an organized program of suff and program develop- 
ment Increasing facult) prt)ducu\it> is dangerous to quality control m a 
''reaaion" mode. It can be accomplished best in an 'action" mode — one 
not driven merely by financial expediency. • 

. Another wa) of incre^ising faculty prod uctmtv is taextend exper- 
. tise through technical impro\ements in teachmg. The expertise of ^ 
facultv is made a\^ilable to a larger group of stud&ijts through video^ 
tape, indnidualized-learnin^ packets, closed-circujt jiele\ision, and 
other autotutorial de\fces. These methods ^ve mone) if they are 
planned carefully and used widely oVer an extended period of time. If 
. ihe implementation process is not carofuU) planned, howe\er, short-run 
costs may actually exceed those encumbered in the tradhional instruc- 
tional methodology-. > 

. " . ' reducing full-tin>e faculty 

: Some colleges ha\t at-tempted to sa\e resources b> emplojiiTg 
part-ume faculty in great^ numbers, 'The (actthat five part-utne faculty 
may leach as manv classes as one fulI-dme'YaCultv member with half the 
salary cost has encouraged some colleges id betome heavily dependent 
upon this method of conserMng resources. Evenlf quality is maintained, 
academic responsibilities other than monitoring a classroom are either 
left undone or loaded on top of fuU-time faculty. Ob\iously. ^ proper 
balance between full-time and part-ume faculty reqaires careful plan- 
ning and implementation. Sach plannJng'can sa\^ resources and still 
maintain control over qoality. 

In.^a study of tlie" methods used for reducing staff in higher - 
education instituuon^, Sprenger and Schuta (19"!*^) reported the follow- 
ing methods in order of Trequency. not filling \icancie5r, terminating 
nontenured faculty, terminating part-.gme facufty, terminatipg teath- 
ing assis^Tits, encouraging early retiremenu gi\ing seniority tateoured 
facxilty, reassigning faculty, and applying performance ^standard^. As 
one can easily see, these methods all appear to be partjof a reaaion 
rather than an action mode. Planned action.would draw ^parrngiy from 
these procedures. 

assessing community needs 

Nfost colleges do not assemble sufficient information to enable , 
them to make sound decisions related to the academic program. N>eds 
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asse&ment is a n^w technique to many institutions. Continuous analyti- 
cal investigation of community educational needs will provide a college 
, wjtha realistic basis for establishing new programs, maintaining existing 
ones, and ciihailingHIr, phasing"^ out those in lowest priority. The 
techniques and prc^diires of sound needs assessment require that the 
college provide re^urces within its existing structure to undertake tj^ 
activity continubigly rather than occasionally. A research unit is a neces- 
sity. The Manageriient Information System (MIS) provides a bpis for 
cost analysis by program and therefore becomes an index of cost effec- 
tiven^ as well, l^the needs assessmeilt studies identifj^ the need for 
fouf dbntarassrstS^ts per year*in the immediate geographical area, and 
the coat analysis shows that the dental assistant program costs 2,75 tiiiies 
as mucfh as the nursing progi:am, ^nd that 75 percent of those prepared 
as dental assistants are working as assistants in physicians* offices rather 
^than in dentists' offices,,the college wiU need to examine very carefully 
the advisability of continuing the present limit on the nursing program, 
and continuing the dental assistant program at its current level of en- 
roUment^eCotnprehensiveinfoxniation permits the college to make bet- 
ter decisions about college operations and the budget on a basis of 
planned direction. ' * 

developing new resdurces " - • 

Many colleges have given little attention to organizing a program 
of resource developmenD Grarits are developed as 'a specific categorical 
aid, and colleges often modify their programs gnd mission in order to 
receive grant funds. Such an approach to proposal writing may be be^t 
described as **reactive" rather tl^an "active," A well-developed program 
ofresource development shoirldinchidetheToUowing elements (Yoang, 
1977): . ^ 

1. InstitictioTial plann^^ There must be a deliberate plan tor 
match the institution with giiidelines and priori.ties of available grant 
programs. 

2., Institutional dedsi&n making and support. The college should 
establish priorities aifiong available programs aqd proVide administra- 
tive support and resource allocation to those at the top level in order to 
assure greater probability of outside funding. ^ . ' ^ ' 

' . 3. Knowledge andirifoTviation. The college sho.uld ask members of 
the professional staff to acquire up-to-date information from external 
agencies and to apply requisite skills to interpret the college's programs 
and priorities to these, agencies, * 
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^ 4. Proposal preparation. The college should incorporate faculty, 
and staff skills in the planning and writing of proposals that are conso- . 
nant with^e college's mission and priorities^. » > 

5. External relations. The college should authorize selected rep- 
resentativ^s lo promote and sell its program and proposals to the 
appropriate funding sources. 

If these sugge'^tions afe carefully followed, community colleges can 
build successful resource development programs. The key, once again, 
is a planned pVogram of action calculated to yield specific and demon- 
. strable results. ^ ^ ' 

evaluating Jijanagement 

Time and attention given to the study of "Management by Objec- 
tiVes" (MBO'^) and the .college administrative structure can eittjer be 
viewed as "busy work" or as a basis for ini provement of (be institution . As * 
students of management repeatedly ^hav^i^bserved, alLprganizational 
structures tend to become self-senfmgTcontinui^ of the 

management structure requires the same degree of attention as was 
emphasized in faculty in-service* programs above. When organizations 
do not evaluate their own effectiveness, lines of responsibility and au- 
thority may become tangled by personality differences, bureaucratic 
procedures, poor communication, and naisUnderstandings.,The need 
for such evaluation is obvious, but the allocation of time and attention to 
the problem is often minimal because of our current commijtment to a 
"reactive" (that is, crisis intervention) approach to managemeftt. "Ac- 
tion'*- requires that management provide continual opportunity and 
attention to such evaluation. **Reaction'*,results in an increased number 
of decisions that tend to treat the symptoms but offer no solutions to 
cornect the causes. . 
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College administrators ivill require a greater sophistication 
in planning and institutional research if they are to provide 
meaningful leadership in the decade ahead. 



. aidaptingto declining 
resources through 
# planning €nd research 

* . richard c, richardson 



* During a period of stabil^ing or declining resources, institutional re- 
search can help two-year colleges achieve tlieir goals by encouraging 
them to define their objectives carefully and ta evaluate their perfor- 
Ynance as part of a broadly based planning^process- In the past, ijiost 
c<^niunity colleges used ^l^nning and research mainly for (^ev^lopjng " 
new or expanded services, new programs, or ntore facilities. A gyowing 

» number of colleges are now faced with a different kiod of problem as 
declining full-time enrollments and strong public and legislative resis- 

,^ tanoqffonew programs or building are beginning to constrict growth. As , 
a result, scmje administrators now assume that the need for planning has " 
lessenerfjjl|nce there seems little likefi}iood of obtaining resources to 
implemen t new plans. 

» Ther€ is a high i^slc implicit in this line of reasoning. The chang- 
ing nature of community college clientele is creating new demands, . ' 
Other types of institutions,'both public and private, are^looMng with' - 
covetous eyes upon functions such as adult leaming, which have kept 
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community colleges growing wHile other institutions have decfined. All 
signs point towai;d vigorous competition for the declining stWent pool. 
If community colleges stagnate, society will turn to other 'institutions 
only too ready to respond to emerging needs. 

If colleges are to remain adaptive in a period of declining re- 
sources, they must change by subsUtution rather than addition. That is^ 
ifthey want to add a new program or a new service in the abseng|of new 
funds, faculty and,adminis^rators must decide what they will give up in 
order to initiate the change. Change in the absence of increased re- 
sources results in financial complexity. Complexity leads to pressureon 
existing programs to produce greater cost benefits, thereby limiting 
resources to those that are absolutely necessary to run a prdfcm. Thus, ^ 
the ta$k for administrators in the decade ahead will be n|PTOifficult 
lhan in the past decade and v^\l\ require a greater sophistication in 
planning and research if they aife to provideWaningful leadership. 

How do administrators decide which programs and staff to retain 
without precipitating a revdjition among those affjected and the unions 
with which they are affiliated? Is it feasible to weaken all programs in the 
interests of equity, producing in the pr9cess a uniformly substandard 
college, or is it better to risk the wrath of tenured faculty by retrenching 
selectively to retain quality where it already exists and to prune out tho^e < 
programs that have stopped producing? Under less dramatic cir- 
cumstances, how do institutions respond to pressing demands for new 
services, when 'they lack additional funds .but, are well supplied with 
margi^l programs and services which funcdon primarily to serve the 
needs of incumbent staff? These' are the real issues of the 1970s and 
beyond. If institutional research contributes in b central way to provid- 
ing answers to these questions, it will flourish as^an hitegral part of the 
decision-making process. If it fails to make sucfi a contribution, it may 
itself be an early viaim of, retrenchment. Institutional research can best ^ 
help rnsututions avoid*fhe pitfalls. of declining resources as part of a 
central planning process, • ^ • * . ^ 

> Planning is so essential tp an instituUon*s ability to change by 
substitution that it must have the active involvement of the president and 
every line administrator who has respfonsibiliUfor a budget. Of course, 
there must be opportunities fdr faculty and students to participate, but 
involvement as such must be subordinate to ttie goals of defining and 
implemendng insdtudohal priorities. Faculty and students are most 
appropriately involved at the department and divi^ioi^^Jsr they can 
also serve on special task forces established to deal withfl^^|Rs involv- 
ing a,brodd lange of interests, A central-{)l^nning steS^^Bmmittee 
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can be organized to supervise the planning process. It must remain 
accessible and responsive to faculty and student concerns, but ultimately 
the president is responsible for control of the planning process. The 
primary goal of plan ning is to secure commitment in adva nee from those 
who must implement plans and to ensure the most effective use of 
resources. This is particularly important where the implementation of 
planning may have unpleasant consequences for some members of the 
college staff.' * . 

Planning as defined here forces colleges to anticipate rather than 
react to crisis. It also provides the lead time necessary to minimize the, 
adverse fm pact on individuals. If an instftmton becomes aware of the 
need to retrench an instructor because of shifting enrollmentpatterns, it 
niay be able to give the instructor an opportunity to retrain in an area 
where there is a need for additional services. Like any decision-making 
process, planning is not governed exclusively by facts. Values are and 
should be an important part of any decision. In the example cited,' the' 
facts might reveal that resources could best be saved if .an experienced 
.instructor were retrenched and replaced' with a new master's decree 
recruit just out of graduate school. The values of most College com- 
munities shoujd, however, be geared togivfng primary consideration to 
retaining those who arc already members of the staff 

How does research relate to planning, and what can it do to*help 
institutions cope with reduced resources? Hard data developed in re- 
sponse ,to critical issues can redui^ethe amdunt of time that faculty and 
administrators now spend on developing decision alternative^. It ean 
also maximize the chances that the alternatives chosen will yield greiiter 
cost benefits than those selected purely on the basis of subjective inclina- 
tion. Institutional research is.a prerequisite for good management in a 
period when pressure groups demand accountability fron\ institutions. 

A sepai;^te office of institutional research represents aluxury that 
few institutions can affc^rd. A more viable alternative couJd be an office 
responsible for planning and research. This office could assist in coor- 
dinating the jjjanning process afid^ ^defining and collecting data neces- 
sary to ensure that the assumptio^governing planning and the results 
produced by planning are as-accurate as jbossible. While facts and infor- 
mation alone do not control planning, accu#ate data are essential to good 
decis^ons.^Faculty and administrators need to be able to predict the 
consequences of decisions in jterms of human and financial resources. 
They need to know where they are in order to decide how they are go- 
ing to get to where tney think they ought to be. They must be able to 
evaluate the i*esujls of deploying resoifrces in certain ways in order to 
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convjnceboth internal and external consMtuencies that their institution 
deserves contimSng support. In all these ways and more, institutional 
^ research can be central to the planning process, andjience a vital factor 
In policy decisions. While community colleges need notbe controlled by 

' the results of such studies, the data can be used to conserve resources 
anc} to aid in the selection of the most effective alternatives. 

Because planning as 3 proems tends to be dominated administra- 
tively, the research that develops from planning may best be conducted 
by interested and competent members of the faculty, who can be given 
released^ime from teaching to carry out their responsibilities. While on 
released time, they would remain members of the faculty and of the 
bargaitiing unit if collective bargaining exists. One member of this group 
would report directly tQ the coordinator ot planning and research, who 
may well be the president, depending on the size of th^ institution and 
the priorities of the president. In some institutions a faculty member and 

• an administrator share responsibility for coordinating, the planning 
process. If an institution can afford to have two faculty members on 
released time, the probability of maintaining continuity isfc^hanced. 
There should be no planned rotation of faculty membefs assigned to the 

tnningp office. The ^ItiU/required for a faculty member to contribute 
actively to planning and institutional research are quite rare, and the 
process is too important to permit anyone tq become involved solely as a 
- concession to paranoia about participation. 

This arrangement is not suggested as ai model for institutionaF*^^" — 
research and planning. It is one way of handling these functions in a 
, small- or medium-sizecj institution^^If resources^can be dedicated to this 
function, the office might w^ll be staffed with a fuH-time professional 
administrator, as is the case ift-flfta*^ larger institutions. It4s importartt, 
however, to l;^ve faculty members released tim*fe associated with the -o 
planning office jf the research conducted and the translation of this 
research into the planning process are to^have credibility among all 
constituencies. The use of a faculty coorcjinator'makes administrators 
^ore sensitive to faculty concerns. At the same time, the faculty coor- 
dinator becomes 'more responsive to administrative f^jioriftes.' 

. s • • ' 

implementing a planning process ^ * .« ' , 



Two years ago Northampton County Area Community College in 
Pennsylvania utilized these concepts in designing a planning ""process 
that has contributed significantly to the adjustment the college h&s been 
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required to make to declining resources and the advent of follectivQ 
bargaining. The first step in developing the plannJljfc^ process was to 
employ a carefully selected faculty member to do a t}i^rough review of 
all available references on planning and to attend twcworkshops on the 
plan ning process. (The ipajor conclusion drawn fnom the effort was that 
pllanning concepts are much more evident in the literature than they are 
in institutional practice.) The faculty member reviewed such concepts as 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting Systwns, Management b> Objec- 
tive, and^othef highly sophisticated approaches; however, because of 
the complexity of these processes and ti\e additional work involved in 
• implementing- xhera, the college decided to invent its^own system. On the 
basis t)f the literature available, th^ following goals were^slablished: 

1. Development of a visible and ^rderly p|'oce3s to help staff 
understand the.need for change aaa response ip reduced resources and 

. the contributions*required from them to achieve it. 

2. Identification of some degree of concensus on the specific 
changes that should occur and a corresponding com^iitment to achieve 
them. \ , ' 

* * 3. Development of controls aimed at channeling initiative and 
resources into theTnost produaive directions as an alternative to pre- 
scribing'specific; behaviors for staff. 

Reduction of frustration experienced when staff pursue too 
« many different objectives, sinjultaiteously without preexisting agree- 
ments concerning priorities. ^ \ , 

5. Decentralization of decision making without a loss of ability to 
'achieve goals requiring coopei^tive effort. ^ 

^ The first step in establishing the planning process was to create a 
planning steering committee, composed of the president; all adminis- 
trators responsible for individual budgets; a faculty member (with re- 
leased time), designated as the coordinator for planning and research; 
and a limited number of faculty and students, selectecf to provide liaison 
with the college senate and the student association. Several points were 
emphasized in the creation of the planning process: 

^ 1. Planning is essentially an administrative process rather than a 
governance process. Governance concerns itself with the ongoing life of 
an institution and the decisions that control day-to-day relationships. 
Planning, jn contrast, is the «um of the decisions that arj^in^ution 
makes to try to shape it^^ ftiture. 

2. Every officer responsible fona budget should also be responsi- 
ble for developing a plan to establish objectives to be achieved through 
the annual budget. . ^ ' ^ 

'' \ ' ' ' --n 
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t 3>\The annual budget is one essential outcome of the planning 
process, ' y j 

4. .Not everything planned can be mnded; however, funds will 
not be allocated to any objective that was no^ previously defined as part 

,.0£^T nnit!c . r>la,r> >^ , ■ .. ^= 

^ 5. Planning will be for a three-year period and .will be updated 
annually through use of evaluative information Concerning the 
^ a(ihievement of objectives during the preceding budget period. 

The planning process that emerged involved a series of steps and 
specific target dates for completion of the various steps. Beyond the 
creation of tha planning steering committee to coordinate the process, 
there was a conscious effort to avoid creating additional committees or 
task forces. The college's administrative structure was responsible for 
planning, just as jt was responsible for implementation. 

The first stisp in the planning process involved the development 
of institutional priorities for the three-year period. Although input was 
solicited from the total college community, the office p§the president, 
working with the planning and research office, identified and published 
the mission statement. Trustees and the college senate were asked to 
review and vote on the priorities in the mission statement to enSure that 
they were understood and accepted. While the missioif statement was 
|f under review, appropriate college offices identified and disseminatec^, 
the assumptions that would govfern the planning process. This second 
step of the planning process identified such factors as enrollment projec- 
tions, estimates of revenue fronr) all sources, and other constraints within 
which plans would need to be developed. Institutional re^arch had a 
major role in providing the data which established planning assump- 
tiorWx > " 

Given a statement of institutional priorities, along with f)lanning 
constraints, each operating unit df the college was asked to develop a 
three-year plan. Deliberately kept as simple as possible, the plan re- 
quired only a statement of objectives, through which the unit intended to 
contribute to the achievement of institutional priorities, along with cost 
estimates and ^n impact statement. The impact statement was extremely 
important because it required an assessment of the plants effect on other 
areas of the college. . * 

Once completed, three-year plans were reviewed by the planning 
steeringcommittee and adopted or modified. If a plan was modified, the 
procedure used wa§ to attach approved modifications in the form of an 
addendum, so that it >vas unneces^ry to do any rewriting of original 
plans.* 
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With an, approved three-year plan,-budgetary*units developed 

their annual plan, which replaced the budget request traditionally u3ed 
by the college in formulating the annual budget. In addition to norprial ^ 
personnel, equipment, and related requestsr, units were required to state 

^\ pioposed oultuiiies in measurable terms 2ind TO-prOvide "^n impact 

y statement. The annual plans were then reviewed irt open sessions by the 
plahning steering committee. Prior to initiation of the planning pfocess, 
the revi&w of annual budgets had always been accomplished by atlosed 
hearing, involving only those administrators directly responsible for the * 
budget in question along with the vice-president Jor administration. 
These open sessions, which were related directly to the planning pro- 
cess, made the entire budgetine>irfocedure more visible, le^s competi- 
tive, and more ofateam^activir^^thus contributing to theHevelopment * 
pfthe staff involved. The resultii\g budget produced fewer hard feelings 
and more evidence of a direct relationship between stated institutional 
priorities and resource allocation. It also promoted a shared conscious- 
ness 4Prrding"the need to be cost-effective because the whole institution 
would be affected by careless spending. ^ 

Two additional refinements were added prior to implementation 
of^an approved afnnual plan (that is, budget allocation). First of all, 
during the three-month period preceding implementation, staff mem- 
bers were given an opportunity to propose revisions to the annual plan. 
This, step was necessary because of the one-year period that typically 
elapses between the presentation of the budget and final approval of the 
allocation. Duj;ing this interim some of the ^Assumptions may change, 
producing either more or less funas and a corresponding need for 
adjustment. The second refinement concerned grant proposals. Before 
^e advent of a broad-based planning process, grant prepSration, like 
many other institutional activities, had been highly competitive. 'As a 
icesuFffaiscretionary state or federal funds often were (Channeled to the 
best proposal writers rather than to the areas of highest jjistitutional 
priority. Under the policies governing the plinming process, grant re- = 
. quests were reviewed by the planning steerite committee, approved or 
rejected, and then placed in rank order asTdSermined by the prionties 
of the college. This second Refinement produced better grant p?oposals 
and^lifninated unwanted grants. * A 

management insights 

Two years of experience with a broadly based planning process 
where institutional research plays a central role has ftj^ished a number *^ 
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/of insights. Planning cannqt produce more funds, and it will not ease the 
'disappointment of those who cannot implement programs that they 
consider important. On the positive'side, the process has had a marked 
^ impact upon staff development.' It.ha^ fojced consideration of the'im- 
pact of new programs on support services before the point was reach^' 
where such services were requir-ed, and it has forced staff to be cost 
conscious. It has^made Ae planning process visible an^d accessible, even 
though most facult) continue to avoicj planningainless their interests are 
centraily involved. At the same.rime, there is greater awareness of ^he 
n^ed for planijlrig; complaints about the velocity'of change, as well as .the 
extent to which the need for change has been substantiated, have d't^, 
minished or entirely disappeared: In short, the,planning process'seems 
nahave provided tlietools needed to deal with a situation-^ry different 
from the conditions existing when the institution was foundecl ten ^ars 
* ago. The planning process, supported by xhe activities of institutional 
.research^ offers institutions an important ^ernative to manageitient by 
crisis' in dealing with the challenge of reduced resources, « , 



^Richard C Richardson is professor and* director of tfie " 
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A vast potejitial remains for cmtinued^growth in 
^ ^ community cdtlege enrollments but developing this potential 
requires coopdtative planing and new articulation 
arrangements with other institutions. 



- growth through 
^ . • positive planhmg 

dorothy m. knoell 



^ ' . ' / ^ * '* • 

' Comnuinity colleges now appear determined to respond effectively to 
. ' the expectation of reduced resources in the /l 980s, jijst as they^ re- 
^ sponded to increasing demands fpr post^ondary educational oppor- 
' - _ tunity in the 1960s. The pohit of view taken here is that there remains a 
' vast potential for continued growth in enrollment in community col- 
legesjf goals for equal access arid opportunity are to be achievied, and ^ 
that the financial resources to support such growth are "still a dependent , 
- variably in planning. Changed in public confidence inTiigher education 
as an instrument for economic mobility aiidthe good life will undoubt- 
ed!)^ have an effect dn the^ availability of fiiiahciaf resources for further 
growth in the community colleges.cSiich confidence is reflected boili in . 
voting behavior with respect to taxes and bond issues and. in willingness 
» tp pay on the basis pf services remjered by community colleges {that' is, 
- tuition and fees). / . ^ ' 

. ^ I context for proactive planning 

Certain societal cbn^ition$,Annot be ijgnored , even in a planning 
. \ . mode that \% mor^ pnfaaive thah reactive. First, the number ol" young 
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pepple in the pool from vshich college students ha\c been traUmonall) 
I ^ . dra^nuilJbesmaUer}{i.^l986s,3i^t>Irdtesd^^ 

and sh^w liule e\i3^ce of increasing . again fo^ middle<lass families. 
The sm^lle/pool of potehtial students v^ill exacerbate cl^nain other.f 
conditions, which in themselves might iead fewer triditional 
stpdent^—that is, recent high schodl gradui^s^ enrolling fCill tfme m 
degree and c^ertific^Ke programs— to enroll m cdmmunit\ colleges: 

Student Jid Th\ugh the 'federal BasifC Educational Oppbnunit) 
• GraraJh-ogram and otney^need^^ 

^ , . P^^'ioyslv enroHe;d^in c/r^rpu^^^^ 

, able to aheAd.theirfirIt choice ,t)f college or uni\ersit> as freshmen.*^ 
. Studies have^ho\i'-n that^'manv \oxing people enrofl in a communit) 
\ ^ ' »€oUege fpr lower-dinsion work mainK betause che cost is lo>^ arwi the\ 
^ lack funds for tuition and subsistefif^ at other t\pesofmsutuBons. \S*ith 
the differential iA "costs between tomftiuniV coU^ges and four->ear 
institutions decreasing, and ^ith new, need^-based financ^ aid available, 
communitv col}egesnia> expec^to,lose studentsin the grovsir^g compeu- 
tion for students amorrg v-aripus types ofinsutuDons. 

^ i'ni'a/^ roco/uTTw/ Scii^Zs. Vanous factors are maki^ 
tional schools stronger competitors' than iji the pail for students^ 
occapauonal objecti\ es,^ These faaors inclu<je the.new aki''a\ailable to 
studentsattendingsuch schools, their reput^onfor'no-fnlls" curricula 
. and good job placement, and their new pannership m jposisecondarv 
educatibji as evidenced t^y their representation on 5tii^e-le\el boards ajid ' 
comniissjons for planniag^'^d cootdinauon. 

Student Affirmative Jiction. Commumtv colleges* are expenencing 
increased competition in theiVruitment of ethnic and raaa! minonties 
as the resuirof mandated afTirmauve action p<%rams"in four-\ear ' 
colleges and universitie"^. Institutions tba^ formerly sought tran'sfij'r stu- . 
dents ho sliccessfullv completed community college progra^ns nov% 
recruiting frpshmen from^ihe same limited pooj^bf interested minpntv ' 
students from w'hich the community colleges draw their-stud^ts. Be- . ^ 
. ^ cause of the 'increased availability of'*tieed-based aid and special state-^ 
funded programs for the disadvantaged, minoni\ students apparendy • 
are being redistributed an\6ngjhe \anous t\pes of postsecondary in- 
stitutiohs, ^ ith a resului% loss ofstudents from the community colleges, - 
] . Remediation In the past, large numberrof high scho^Dl'graduates 

who were deficient in the basic skills (Itemed necessary for.college work 
^ • enrolled in community colleges for remedial or developilnental courses 
and programs While making up deficiencies, they usually> completed 
lower-di\ision requirements fpr transfer before (hey enrolled in b^c- 
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calaureate institutions. Recentl), hov»e\er, the latter insut^tions ha\e * 
shoNsTi new: interest in offering remediation forfirst-ume fre^merhwho^ 
are otherw ise qualified for admission , at the same tfme* th^ i nsuj^tions 
are considering the adoption ofnevv requirements for the'demonstr^- 
tion of compeieno in basic skills at entry to the upper division. Such 
<:^nge$ are likely to resMk in rhe diversion of addKJonal students from 
the ^community colleges — students previously -required to enroll in , 
ivso-year cojleges becau^ of sl^iH ^Hoencies, as \^ell as students dt: 
terred bvxhe teshn^ requirement at the pomt of tran'sfer jo the upper- ' 

^ division ie^^l. \ • * 

* - Carter Ediuction Baccalaureate instiiuuons ar^ beginnmg tcS l~e- 
spondjo the;increased jntefest of stud^n^ In caFeer education, as evi- ' 
deij^ced b'v their increasing enrollments in business a,nd comm^fce 
curricula, enguieering, and healtli-relafed fields, and decreeing in- , 
terest m D|?eral arts majors, "^he institutiorial response also invglves-ihe 
development of nV«v pr^ogtams designed to prepare^tud^nts fur^ 
employment rfter completing the bactalaureateiaegree, often'm fields 
v^here cbmmunitv .colleges have offered\the as^oc^ate degree. Since ^ * 
transfer f^ra tlie community coJUegeji^toji^^ecalaureaie^program is w 

; disccuiraged because of piopr articulation o^^reeF-relatedcoursesrswk^^^J^, 
dertfe v^ho•inthe past vsould have jenrolled^n acommunitv college n(av 
npvs opt fpr career ed^ication ifi the fouMear institut^pn m order to be 

, cenai n of obtainmg both job pre^*arat/on and access t^ the baccalau reate 
degree Thene appears to be httleJiG^ for^mprovCTient in articulation 
in career educauon .uViless the present vertical model is expanded to ' 
include lateral apd honzontal cc^cem^° ' . ' ' 

V \ - rprosp^<^ for proactive .planning 

Even though Communitv colleges mav v\ell exp<?ti to lose increas- ^ 
ing^numbej^of^ iradilionaKtudenis. thev need not— and st^ould hot—, ^ 
reaa by pl^nn^ing for retrenchment. Postsecondar^ education hi|^t 

;,veffull\ extended iiseJf to ser>e the^mulutude of adults ISvearsofage * 
and older. v^Ho could benefit from funher education ^ut are hot nq^, 
participating m it. Sorfte have stopped at high school graduation cw 
earlier, viith et|u*i\"aTent s,kills Others aVe among the vast numbers^of 

^college dropouts, particular!) aftjer the freshman ve^r. Sullothe'rs have • I 
completed collegiate f^ipgrams before entering'emplovment or raising 
families and Are read) to undenake nevv educational programs. 

^The shrinking' pool 6f college-age vcruth need ndt res^ul^ in de- 
creased enrollments of.recenr high school graduates* since a sizabl^ 
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number (the percentage varies among slates and localities) are not now 
enrplled in an) t\pe of postseeondar) education. College attend^ance 
continues to be highly related to famil> income, which in turn iirelated 
to the' probability tjiat a high si^hool ^nior will lake a college entrance 
examination and to the score on the examination. Young people from 
low-income families, including racial and ethnic minoriues, ofte«i get \o\\^ 
grades in high school and are poorh" prepared fox college, lack moti^T 
lion for or Interest in college work, and, if they siti^for admissions tests, 
rnake relatiAeh tow score'^, Findi^g^ from a new access stud) jn Califor- 
nia show large differences ambn^ counties college participation and 
uni\ers*t) eli-gibrlitv rates. Colhmes with bfge farm populations send 
signific^il) tower pen:entag£yoT)oun^ people to college than urban 
and suburban cbuntie^yalthough all but the npo^i^ sparsel) populated 
counties are ser>-ed by tdFisirfjuhity colleges. ^ ; i ' ^ 

.The point* to* be made is ifvai there remains a large pool of 
po^enftial stucfeats for eomri^nit) collegesy.including. man) in tl^e 18- 
to-24 age group, and j^'at decline /n enrollments^ w HI c^nuri'ue onl) if' 
institutions compete ler the -same '*cpUiege- ready" students. ' ' ^ , 

It is of coursef possible t|iat pubtic CQnfid^^ce in l^ducatPpn ha^ 
declined to the exieftt that fundmg for^coUeges andoinliersities will not 
be forthcommg'^ ifn^pJJament the outcomes of proacti\ e.plahning. Su<f h 
•withholcjirig o^ support, Sb\ve\er, would be somewhat paradtfxicatj-irf 
li^ht of the \astl^ increased resources fo<%tudent ard programs which 
the federal government is providing to increase access, ihe*urgenc)*of 
affirmative action programs for racial and ethnic mii\orities, womep, the 
hancficapped/ami the poor, 'and the present attempts of federal and 
state agenclear to develop publfc polic) with'respect ip recbrnent educ^-. 
tioq and lifelong learning. - - ^ " ^< ^ 

In Calif(^rjiia,foj example, new comniunit) college campuses apd 
facilines||uli arelbeing buijt, and the sute's fi\e->ea4; plan (J977-1982) ' 
for its comhiuniK colleges incitrdes an*enrollmen{ increasFof 600,(Jto 
students b) 2005 (an i/i^re^e^of 50 percent over 1975). This-projecilmi . 
assumes a decrease ih mortalit),r^t^l, a fertilit) rate of 2.5 births per^ 
chil(J bearer during cb^ldbearing ) ears, and ^n annual net migration into 
Califoi^ia of 100,000. Plans (o eccpmrndd^je the. 600^00 additional, 
students reQect cogHi£anf e of tire fact that the population composition 
of the state as well as the st-udertt-mpx wfll change. California will experi; 
ence a significant decline in the number of )oiing people pf traditional . 
college age and^ "a"bulgOk)in .tfi'ose 25 -tp 35. ^ea^rs'c)f age'. Percentage 
increases are aisp expecte'gf ampn^ minprjt) groups becaust of their 
somew hat'higherbfrthr^tes than thb^ ofCaucasians. Re[5resentation of 
older people in tHe total* popCilatidn is aho increasing, because mote- 



people are retiring earlier and living Iqn^r.^han in the past. .Thesel. 
conditions have procluced California's ciffri^nt community college stur 
\ dent population : 70 percent of^iestud^n^s are partVime, 5(Tpercent are 

ehrolled exclusively in late-^tern6on and evening classes, a lar]ge niajor-y 
- ' ky arr not pursuing degree or transTerjolyectives, and the average age^ 
is in,the late 20s. Such conditions^wjil^ continue into the twenty-first, 
century. ' * ^ ^ r^/'' 

Certain disclaimers are necessary .for proactive planning. The 
fir^t involves enrollment goals for community colleges and asserts that 
. posts^dondary institutions sholiljl not expect to enroll all adults of 18 • 
. years of age or older^This disclaimeris pertinent to recent high school 
graduates and to adults who. h^ve been out of school for several years, 
However, it^s asSu;med, for purposes of planning, that most adults (far' 
mbre than at- present) ca|t benerij froni some type of postsecondary 
^' education at a numj;)er; of *um^s during.. their lives, for a' variety of* 
personal ahd career, reasor^! . ' 

. ' . A.seconddisclaimerconcerns-^e'sti|dent^s choice of institution 
^ and the family's ability to pa)^.The academic reputation o^he conlmu-^ 
nity colleges ha^ derived in large part froRl the, perforrfiance 9f ablQ 
„ students whb could no.t afford to. enroll \i high^s;ost inStitution/as 
'^/'.freshmen. With new, need-based financial aid available and, unused 
I space in other types 6f instijutjonsr, such students may now er»oU as 
' freshmen iq other than comfixuiiity colleges; that is,in private vocational 
schools,-^pafticularly4wheh thiSpVogram^oftjieir choice is impacted in the 
, community coUege,,pF^ foi^r-year colleges and univprsifte^, Especially ' 
|j with residential programs* Wliile ref r^xUngthe loss, communitv colleges 
^ should rioutryao conti»l the enrolUnent of financially need/ students 
who are ready ft>r wark4ji a djffel-enjt type of postsecondary insfoution. 
unless' thex'qan clearly "demonstrate the advantages to t}\e students ,ok/ 
' eirroUing in a copimunitj^college. The process v^het;eby.stu^ems frofh 
^ low-intorne farnilies could dnrojlonlj in a community]college w.asdearly 
inequitable, irrespective of gains to the irtst|/iiti6n resultfo^ frgtq^he 
pr^s Ace of such sttideniitoa their, campuses*. 

/ A third and finat disclaimeri^ directed to the contention that; the 
state and lotal conrmunity shbuld^be expected to support community 
^ colleges whicji attempt jp jserve everyone without respect to proliferk^ 
' tion,'dupjication,»©r obsolescence of programs and services. In Qtt^j^ • 
' words, proactive planning for the lOgOs and beyo/^c^ijstaaKet into. ^ 
Account the Vfiried offerings of aUtyj)e'$K)f posisecorlfarj institutions^ ^ 
* and agericie's, 'with.ihcrea"sed^ffcfrts t6 coordihate aijd articulate with 
• tftem sooas to promote student progre^ a^d ^ev^l6pri\ent at the lowest' 
. pdfisible cost to feoth students and taxpayers. ' • / 



the new art of coping ' - . - 

Community^colleges have reached the'ir present magnitude, m 
size and comprehensiveness, largely because they have responded to 
changing needs and c<yf!ditbns. No,cfther educational institution has 
«sponded as quickly -^effectively to chaiige. Community colleges 
>vere re^pooisive^ first to the need for new higher edlieAtion oppor- 
tunities for increasing^^qumbers of young people tinable to enroll in 
bactalalireate institutions as freshn^e.n. Having met that ch^allenge, the 
comnuMiity qolleges were then 'respyisive to the special needs of the 
academically underprepared, the disadv^nfeged, racial aji^tfinic 
minorities, women reentering postsecondary education, the under- 
' employed arid the unemployed, the elderly, the handicapped, and 

^ others whose needs wefe to be rnet in new types of programs and.ser- 
vices, by faculty and staff with new.background&and skills. 

Responsiveness now' appears Ko be. leading to retrenchment; 
that is, cutting bacW in respohse to the projection of declinipg enroll- 
ments andimancia^ support. Fewer students 91- slower gimvth in en- 

' roUmeets meansJ^s funding — which, in turh^ is expeaed to result in 

\ fewer faculty am staff, ffiii^ei^^ograms, and no hew facilities. JhTe 
challenge in pro^ive planning is, of |:oui'se, to find underseryed 
groups and new stbdent constituerides, whose needs the community 
colleges can meetsunaer the uncertain conditions of public financing 
which <:haTkcteri:se*the late 1970s, To do So will require^that the com- 
munity colleges develpp a new perspective on cooperative {Planning 
and articulati6n>vith.dther postsecondary institutions and manpo^ver 
agencies that are also concerned \withjra1«ing for employment^ Jia^ic 
education, remediation', ahditcurrent eSucatJOii for' purposes other 

, than ^mployrtient. ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' 
^ * ' Proactive plajinin^^ggcsts* that programmatic considerations, 
not expectations about fun3mg, should driv^e the plannihg^'process. 
Now that they no longer have to, grow in response to demonstraXed 
need, community colleges ckn considernhe kind of student nTix.tHey 
would like to achieve by 2000, together with^the program mix' to be 

I ofTered'in order to obtain j:he desired student rtiix^iMthough few 
campuses or additional buildings will be constructed, community 4jpl- 
leges still can. plan outreach programs ih off-campus. facilities, where 
the desired mix of programs and students can be housed. Planners 
may fijid it more difficult to speculate ab^u%faculty and staff jmixes 
for the year 2000 because of limitations as/ociated with tenure, collec- * 
tive bargaining, and new laws relatingvTO part-time faculty anSf re- 
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"^tirenient options. Th^re is still room, however, for speculation about 
the deJired mix df part- ihdfull-dme faculty, tenured and limited- 
contract employees, and on-c^pus and outreach staff, as well as the 
mix tliat reflects the goal of affirmative action plans. Finally, proactive • 
planning' involves consideration of available options fstudent fees, 
contracts and grahtsV state and local funds) for obtaining needed 
fund\^for the desired student, program, facilities, and faculty ^ix. ' 
Although community colleges undoubtedly wil'l not abandon 
• their degree and transfer programs, they 'will shrely. need to plan 
prograins and services for the lar^e majority of students who will be . 
attemjfting to achieve highly specific objeaives related to their occu- 
pational and personal needsfThe changing student mix in t^ cort-* . 
munity colleges may partly explain the decreased resources provided 
by the states for community college education. Although everyone 
, ' agree^lhat lifelong or recucrent education i^xJe^sirable, there is con- 
siderate uncertainty about the funding of su9h programs. Should they 
^e'supported largely by tax revenues and/oi; appropriations or by stu- 
" ^ aem charges? And which agency' or instituijon should provide the 
programs: the unifiec^school districts, the community colleges, or cpl- 
lege and univecsitf" extension centers (each \mh a dtf^e^^tv finding 
^ • mechanism)? Community college^ planning for the future is highly 
\dependent on the out<:om^ of the debate abo6t the lo<;us of such , 
funding for the older, part-time, nondegree ^tudeftts wha^r^ npVva 
significant part of the student mix in the'comrfuuaity colleges.' 

' * V : - ' ^ . ^ 

^ * , * . , enrollment projections versus goals 

In the past, projections have often ^been enrollment goals to be ' 
^ ^^mel, with fiscal penakies for bbth^under- and overenVollment. Ppjec- 
^f/j/t^ tiohs are now viewed as predictions .of what will occur if nothing is 
done to'produce a change in one direction or the mher. Such project • 
tions are necessary in that they provide a baseline against which plans 
for changing the student mix' can be tested, but they are not sufficient 
for planniffg in a proactive mode. In^ planning from. an '^uon" ' 
standpoint* rather than a ^'reacnve" posture, qortimunity- colleges 
should, try to attract new^constituencies (for example', the blind and 
. the deaf)., increase attendance rates among certain constituencies (for 
example, women over 25 years of age), and increase retention rates 
/for selected student groups (for example, by providing support ser- 
. vices for the educauonally disadvantaged). 

J - ^ ■• . ^ 

' ■ ^ 90 ^ ' ^ .- " ^' 



• The suggestion that enrollment goals -be established is made 
^with the caution that the problem of goals^ serving as quotas for the 
^ enrollment of ethnic and racial minorities has riot yet been. resolved, 
'The setting of enrollment goals in the present context is intenfled to 
^ relate at a ^ecified future time to the^designa^on of a preferred stu- 
dent mix, which will include subgroups such as part- versus f^ull-time 
studeAts, day versus evening students, and other ^tegories^of stu- 
dent^Affirmative action programs may well produce goals ^that 
shoul3^e incorporated into the specification of the student mix but 
^ should not constitute the only variables to be considered in planning. 

Proactive planning is thus viewed as/the manipulation of en- 
^roHment projections so as to produce the desired stu^lent mix oyer a, 
particular period of years. Without denying access .or/)ppoftunity in- 
an unjust fashion \o specific segments ofthe community, t^j^^ 
can project' the student mix in its plans and pmpjdes for.^^articular 
programs and services. Basic to such planning ^ni^ construction of 
the desired student profile, in terms of both total ehroll^m^nt and the 
proportional representatidn^of v'Srious groupS: by s^, gge, racial arid 
ethnic identification, and, socioeconomic status; ^ by enrollment status 
arid educational objective (4egree, c'fertificate, ^nsfer, other occupa- 
tional, personal develooment, and other); by location (on-campus ver- , 
siis 6ff-campu5 locatRnj); By -place of residerfee in the college'' senac© 
^ area (zip^code or census tract); and by other variables deemed intplor- 
tant to j^e college. Planning wifli respect to programs and services, 
facilities, faculty and staff thus follows the sff^ification of con- 
crete enrollmiemt^oak. , . , ' 



articulation and cooperation^' 



- ^ The second major theme in proactive planning invoMrfnew 
^ modes df cooperation Vrith otbfSr agencies^ offcuirig postsecofidary 
^ ediic^tional opportunities in tljfe college s^ice ^e* including ^new 

concepts of ahicutationv Asp^rtners trying to o,vercome their "junior" 
• imageMH^higher educaCionitcommunity colleges have often used the 

jj|^i9rmance of] their tra?\sferrStudents as ^ major measure of the 
> quality xheiHiistructional programs. Considerably efCprt hp been 

spent in |the pu'wuit of articulation between K:6ilHraes and programs to. 

ensure^^he "sifipooth transition of transfer studems Jq/o tjie bac- 

c^ureate institutions.' RoMs and functions have been delineated quit6' 
, cl^arfy.as a r^ult^ community colleges|ofFering low^r-division courses 

fqr *fVeshmen and sophomores with transfer objectives^ and bac- 

- vCalaureateirjstitutions c;6rice^3Xrating on the major ind minor, usually 
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in upper-division ccnirses. Students in occupational majors were as- 
sumed, with a few exceptions, to be starting and completing prepara- 
tion in the community colleges for entry-level employrtfient in both as- 
sociate degree and certificate program! ' - ' 

In both planning and articulation, cojrimunity colleges have 
teiided to ignore the noncollegiate institutions and agencies offering 
postsecondary programs, often to far larger numbers of students than 
are enrolled in conimunity colleges. These include.adult schools spon- 
sored by unified school districts, area and regional occupational cen- 
ters, private vocational schools, and educational programs offered by 
government, busthess and industry, and the military. Occupational 
education offered at the secondary school level has also been largely, 
ignored by community colleges, in terms of articulation, probably be- 
cause of belief that preparation for college should not include such 
courses. Few would challenge the strong reputation achieved in occu- 
pational education by community colleges. However, prograp^s in this 
area appear toUiave been planned for a linlited clientele: recent high 
school graduate^ who enroll full time^to prepare for employmenTT^ 

The programs offered by these various institutions differ in re- 
quirements and rewards but have th^ common objeaive of preparing 
students ' for beginning em'^ployment— for .example, as auto 
^^lechanics, vpcational nurses, data ^ocessors, and^cj^smetologistst 
Multiple* opporturtJties also exist ihsnonvocational areasr for-v lifelong 
learners vv ho might enroll in adul\ schools, community college 
courses, and/or college and university extension. The range of courses 
is very wide — from communication skills to arts and crafts and physi- 
cal fitness: ^ . . 

Community colleges have" rationalized their inattention to com- 
peting postsecondary programs on th^ grounds that rapidly increas- 
ing 4pmand»for postsecondary education in past vears required them 
,to be mpre responsive than cooperative and that*, ^ardless of the cir- 
cumstances, there should be a sufficient volurpe of students and fund- 
ing for all agencies artd institutions. There should be no unnecessary 
duplication* or unhealthy competition, they reasoned, as long ^s en- 
rollments continued to incr^^se. Hpwever, a new era of cooperation 
gimong community colleges and other age;ncies offering postsecondary 
education is emerging as a result of several conditions. The first is 
state mandation ^or'strong^encouragement) of regional planning 'and 
cooperation, as a condition for program approval and funding.. The, 
second is the condition of limited resources, which reduces the com- 
munity college mcentive to develop new, high-cost oc(fupati6nal pro- 
grams. In the statutory Regional Acluft and Vocational Education 



^Councils in California, for example, community colleges must work 
with regional occupational centerj^and programs, adult schools, pri- 
vate vocational schools, and the Comprehensive Educational Training 
Programs Uji order to gain approval to offer new programs^ State law 
requires the councils to develop artieulation agreements with the ob-- 
jectivb/>f making possible the smooth transition of students between 
institutions and continuous progress in their chosen specialization, 
while avoiding problems of duplication and inefficiency. State law 
now also permits community colleges, within the limits of state' and 
local fuqding, to contract with private vocational schools to provide 
otherwise unavailable programs fof their student^. Private vocational 
schools are also to be included in the administrative structure for the 
statewide Articulation Conference in*California, thus opening the 
door to transfer between these institutions and community colleges!^ 
for students who seek the associate degree'after completing an occu- 
pati'on,al program. " 

Fur-thermore, community colleges may soon open their degree 
programs to students who have had r<;xughly- comparably experiences 
iixnoncredit adult schools and regional occupational. eerifersVwhose 
programs^have long been regarded asi^terminal.*' There is incr^sing 
recognition among community college planners that students— 
particularly adults— do not allvays follow the fstnjjctured curricula 

_ planned for them. The alternative to acceptance of diversity di^ the 
part of commuiiity colleges appears to be state intervention to insist 
upon the transf^rajDilit^ of Work,/particularly when students have 
been given .financial aid for pbstsecondary educatibft. T|^ere appears 
to be a growing need for community colleges to'engage in copperative ^ 
planning and sharing with other postsecondary institutions slnd to de^^ 
velop new articulation arrangements to make it possible for students 
to move between different types of institutions fh accordance, vyith 
their own, needs and objectives. 

Dorothy M. Knoell, higher education specialist with the 
California State Education Commission, is a widely 
recognized scholary/u)riter, and speaker on the future of 
ycmmunity college 'education. She has served'in 

^hcymaking positions in several states and, with " ^ 

Charles Mclntyre,^ is author o/Planning Colleges 
for the Community (/055^-Ba55, 1974). 



G^mmwuty colleges need both effective leadership and 
effective management if they are" to cope successfully xvith 
reduced resources: the al^sence of one can seriously (tamper 

thedevelopmenfoftheQtker. 
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. conclusions about copyig 
J , with reduced resources 

Vr^ • richardJ.alfred"^ 

Almost from tjie beginnipg of ^he community^college movement, presH * ; 
, dents, deans, and trustee? emphasized^a growth-oriehtefi approach to 
^manag^ment. A "bigger-is-bett^" philosophy prevailed, and institii- 
•tions grew in response to coriSlaridx changing numbers of students and • 
staff. Few if any questions Were raised about thaquality of managmieht 
because resources^^were sufficient to permit multiple strategies for de- 
cision maWng; furthermore, mistakes could l)e tolerated, since the * 
pressures of^owth pemxitted Hole opportunity for looking back to 
rdetermine what jjrent wrong. Management conducted in L trial- 
and-enror fashion4)y a class oC^drpinistrators wHb wielded considerable 
power and had anlple resources to do what they wanted with programs, * 
/Students, and staff, . - ' * > « 

• As the dual Impacts of stabilizing ehroUments'and dwindline 
^ourc«s were felt Jthe conditions ifor fnanaging a community collejfc 
changed dramaticapyfPressures for accountability forced many insdta-> 
tiom to reevaluate meir approach to rtianagement. Goqe wfere th^ days 
of unjiniited btjdgifets'and rapid^-fire innovations. In^their place was^. 

■■• - ^ - - - ■ . ^ 
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mandate for, fiscal conservai[i^ — a call for institutions tp use their 
• resources more effectively to generate outcomes that met or exceeded 

V I ♦ the goals in their catalogs, brodiures, and master plans. Most adminis-V 
tcators reacted favorably to this mandate/but some were reluctant t^r 
make changed even though they n^ight seem necessary to stabiliM^e 
^ . financial cpnditjon of the institution. It was desirable to increase one's ; 

a\vareness pTTITe Fiscal needs and priorities of tHe institution, but not tc^ [ 
reor^nue jrfa'^agerriejit^'The msj^vere many, and theyVere not wortli 
the efforf at^ ticne when adi^misjtrators were hard. pressed to manage 

f Jlhe institution in the face of competing idemands for decentralization 

- and accounta'biiity. Administrators came to believe that change was 

y difficult to effect because conditions taking place suddenly outside of the 

institution weredifficult to anticipate and control. At issue was the ability ^ 
of the college[to function as a ch^n^ agent in a period of reduction./' 
Could thecommunity college change the structure of its management t^ 

- . hjunt the forces of reduction, or was it capable only of reacting to such 
' forces once they were an established fact? 

Answers to this question have be^n slow in coming, but a host of 
related questions can be asked that provide insights into some of the^ 
, ^ actions^ two-year colleges must. take tocojribat a reduction in resources, 

^learfy, administrators and others are 'concerned about the effects of 

- ^^;^ductipn. Steps can be taken t^ rebuild the resource base of a college 
* ' * 5nce.ltis^thVeatened with reduqtio'n, but what afe these iteps and who is 

' resgajQsible for their implemcBt^fon? Whaftjchanges in tl^ structure of 
jnaftagerftehl: are Accessary to cope With declining' resources? In what* 
" - ways can a college improve<itS managerial functioning to anticipate and 
. respond pressures for reduction? What leadersliip skills will be neces- 
' ^- ^ sary^tO^naicrtain, or enhance the vitality ef ffie dollege qnCe it has lost a 
poi;tif)nfl)(its resburces^These questions are* fundamental to th^ issu^of 
*^^yectuctiori.?^hey are also basic to good management. Aggressive leader- 
^hip is required, and two-year Colleges are ilPprepared to respond. This 
' ^ e$say attempts to confront the issue of reduction by suggesting the kinds 
of management actions t^iat will be necessary. t6^heck the forces of ' 
^ \ ^ reduction and sustain the financial resources of the college. It presents . 

reforms in four general areas, which go 6eyond the rather obvious 
reactions and solutions to finance problems that havejbeen.tried in past 
. ye&rs but. offer Uttle chance for success in the 1980s. * ^• 

management and leadership ^ iflV 

' ' The^anagdment environment in rejcent years has been pne of 

^ shrinking autonomy as a result of the funding patterns of state boards 



and legislatures, the educational needs and interests of local citizens, and 

< the reporting requirements of the federal government. fi^U blunt and 
diffuse the main purposes of the community college and shred its 
self-dependence. A strong dependence on external cues and stimuli 
leads to a Upse in the ability of the institution to build and develop its. 
resource base. Administrators react by taking few risks and avoiding any 
activities for which there is no external support. Without cues from 
funding agencies, they maintain the status quo. With contrary signals, 

-they either become paralyzed — overwhelmed b) the enormity of the 
situatiorf and thereby unable to act — or ihey overreact and neglect the 
basic principles for which the community college is organized, h 
^ -To maintain financial health pf the institution, administrators 
need to be aware df emerging trends in. the econom^ and social muc- 
ture of the community, the fiscal condition of the state, and long-term 
financial projects of various funding spuit:es. Fiscal stability is closely 

^'related to a good or^riizatiop for strategic management — the leader- 
ship process that must occur if institutions are to ensure their long-term 
survival. Strategic management focuses on th^establishment of a set of 
relationships between4he c<^llege and rh^ community^ relationships 
lhaf, enaKe ^e college to pursue its objectives with a* minimum of 
resistarfce, to obtain the resources necessary, to achieve these objectives 

. over a lOng^pet-iod of time, and to provide the structure necessary to alter 
its direction when community interests or^nstitutional capabilities dic- 
tate. The benefits of thjs organization lie not only in^^tisfying the 
c[eipapds of interested outsiders-rsuch.as coordinating boards, legisla- 
tures, and conimunity groups— jbut also in improving the effectiveness 
•and efficier^ of ifj^ern^ oper,atiqns. Tl)e absence of an acceptable, 
organization for stra'tegicMnapagement can* hamper a college that is 
attempting to count)eract a redaction in resources. 

What can administrators^ao to develop a successful organization 
for strategic management? Although there are no easy answers, several 
adaptations can be made to bring this organization about: 

k Giv^^ore attention to the long-range resource needs of the^ 

.institution by implementing decision-niaking systems that "free'.' chief 
executives for important l^aflership tasks and provide them with man- 
agerial ,iupport to complete these tasks. • ' 

^ 2. Irn||roj^e the utilization of available resources by budgeting 
prbgrarhs-on the basis of outcon^es they actually produce rather thari 
staff estimatei^of the resources thej^need^to produce the outcomes; 
critical to this procedure is the reversal of the traditional process of 
allocating resources as an increase or decrease<rv€t4iie^revious year's 



budget in favor of a more rigorous process of allocating resources on the 
basis of outcomes. ' 

3. Ensufe the continuing vitality of the college s resource base by 
developing a long-range planning system that specifies alternate modes 
of development^enrollments, programs' staff, and facilities— given 
various levels of resources. 

' 4. Deepen the awareness of external groups-^ legislatures, of- 
fices of executive government, and state boards — to the resource needs 
of the institution by organizing a lobb> to press for support and to raise 
important questions about existing finance formulas. 

These adaptations are -keyed to the ide^ that certain basic changes 
in the structure ^^nd functioning of management can improve the re- 
source base of a community college,. Administrators will devote more 
time to building ar^d conserving resources when they can appreciate the 
leadership skills necessary to counteract a reduction in resources. Pro- 
grams can operate at^higher levels of efficiency and effectiveness when 
they a re 'budgeted on the basis of tlie outcomes they produce and have 
systematic and comprehensive information about alternate modes oi^ 
development given different resource levels. And e:ji(ernal agencies can 
better understand and appreciate* the resource needs of a college when 
they are on the receiving end of repeated communications concerning 
the mission of the college and the inequitability .of current finance 
formulas. 

outcomes and benefits 

Increasingly, discijssions of community college finance formulas 
are beginning to focus on the question of benefits and who should bear 
the costs. Community colleges 'are supposed to "do something to stu-^ 
dents" with their programs and resources, yet rare are the instances of 
effective resef&Ych on the outcbmes Community college attendance; of 
communicating the results of programs and services to constituencies; of 
setting institutional goals with realistic outcome measures in mind; of 
relating the costs of educational programs to the outcomes they pro- 
duce; or of assessing the effectiveness of programs in producing benefits 
* that are needed by the community. It is unreasp;iable to expect increas- 
ing support for institutions that cannotand will not report the results of 
their programs to funding Sources. * , 

' JJ^^ question of "benefits" and the value of c^munity college 
education to the community is a critical issue in the area of finance. In a 
recent styfly of the outcomes and costs of community college education, 



•Wt^nckowski (iv77) identified four t\pes of benefits that community 
collcges^are supposed to produce: economic, social, individual, and 
monetary. ''Individual" and "monetary" benefits accrue to the student 
and are realized as growth in the areas of s9cioecondmic status, cultural 
enrichment, political awareness, ability to allocate time and money, 
career development, and job mobility. "Social" benefits ar^ more dif- 
ficult to define but generally are believed to result from change in the 
ability of students to interact with diverse groups, to adjust to change, 
and to develop meaningful relationships with different ^v pes of people. 
."Economic" benefits accrue to both the individual and the community 
and are realized through such indicators as employment opportuniues 
for graduates, expenditure patterns of the college in the community, 
and job opportunities for community residents. 

This listing certainly encompasses a number of desirable benefits, 
.but it does-not answer the question of how effective community colleges 
are in producing these benefits. Faculty and administrators interested in 
building and conserving resiDurces need to develop a systematic ap- 
proach for assessing benefits ijf they expect to receiv e continuing support 
for their efforts. This approach necessarily should involve some type of 
research design for measuring <;ommunity educational needs, the re- 
sources Required to meet these needs, and the benefits produced by the 
collegje in relationship to the costs and other forms of input. (A research 
design has been developed for this purpose; see Alfred, Matson and 
Fordyce, 1977.) 

One strategy for measuring benefits is to design a classification 
structure that delineates broad categories of benefits produced by two- 
year colleges when they have the financial capability to perform a com- 
prehensiv e educational mission. Some of these categories and their data 
elements are the following: 

1. Student growth and 'development: (a) knowledge and skjlls 
development, (b) social and cultural growth, (c) personal growth and 
satisfaction, (d) career training, (e) communfly service, (f) educational 
development. 

2. Institutional service to community needs: (a) demographic 
characteristics of the community, (b) adult citizen needs/satisfaction, (c) 
high school student needs/satisfaction, (d) business-industrial needs/ 
satisfaction, (e) civic organization needs/satisfacuon-. 

3. Institutional impact on the community: (a) educational im- 
pact, (b) social impact, (c) service impacC(d) economic impact, (e) labor 
market impact. 

4. Impact of institution on other educational institutions: (a) 




secondarv schools, (b) public and private four->ear colleges, (c) pro- 
. prietarv schools, (d) other tvpes of educational institutions. 

These categoiies caji be^ refined even fpilher t^ describe the 
benefits of-cumniunitv college education in highly specific areas. It is 
possible, for example, to describe the ihipfaet of college in facilitating 
student growth and development through collecting data related to the 
following measures: 

Student Knowledge and Skills D'evel()pn)ent 

Student development couceimng hr'eadth of knowledge 
^ Student development conccrnrjpg depth of k no v\ ledge 

Student success in passing.Tertifica^eion and licensure examinations 
Student grades mtmajor field and general courses - 
Student scopes on {Pretest and posKest skill exafninations 
Faculty perceptions of '^student skilly 
Student perteptions.of skill and knowledge development 

Social and Cultural Growth 

Participation in social and cultural events 
Knowledge and understanding of the arts 
Development of effective social relationships ^ 
Openness to new ideas 

Personal Growth and Satisfaction , 

Student .satisfaction with overall educational experience 
/ Student satisfaction with vocational preparation 

Stqdent satisfaction v\ith knowledge and skills learned jn general 
'bourses ' . 

Student satisfaction with critical-thinking ability 
Student satisfaction w:ith hufnan relations skills 

Career Training ' • • 1 

StiSdeni success in obi^iping/m^ job ^ 
Student success in obtaining preferred first ^oh y 
Occupational career choice ^ " ^ • ' ' 
Job satisfaction ^ ' 
First job earnings ' ^' . ' , ' • \ - 

Annual 'total incpfne of former students-' * ' 
R^^latedness of employment to major field of stucjy « 
Change and stability of career goals ' < ^ 

M Job Jtiobility ' " 

\ ■ 



Promotions 

Employer^evaja^iition of job performance 

Communjit^' Service - > 

V Resijdence in community in which college is located 
Participation in community, social affairs 
Memberships in community organizations 
Political activities in "Community 

Educational Development 

Highest degree or certificate earned 

Studehts enrolled in an organized educational activit) foi n© credit 
Program completers during a certain time period 
Program completers who entered as transfer students . 
Degrees and certificates earned b> an entering class of students- 
Time to program completion for a graduating class 
Time to program completion for an entering class 
Length of tenure prior to transfer ' » 
Stopout 

Number of withdrawal credits 
^ Incidence of change of major field 
Educational program dropouts . ^ . . 

Students seeking adyanced degrees and certificates 
Students working toward and receiving a second degree or<:ertificate 
Student ability to transfer credits 

Level of achievement of former students in another institution 
Number of students transferring to other institutions 

Enabling policymakers to weigh and sift the evidence abouCthe 
bel^iefits of college education, outcome measures are a critical ingredient 
in building the resource base of an institution. An institutional data 
vacuum invites external intervention aijd domination, either through an^ 
imposed plan or.through ad, hoc legislative decisions that restrict the 
flow of resources to a college. A well-thought-out method for measuriYig 

^ outcomes. — a method based on realistic assessment of an institution's 
impact on stjjdents — invites external support and cooperation rather 
than controirCommunity colleges ishould at the very least know.more^ 
about the benefits of their f>rograms»than external agencies do. Out- 
comes' assessment provides one method for collection of this informa- 
tion and ensures an adequate resource base for the institution to*puf sue 

V^^lpiission with a minimum of resistance. , . 



building a power base in the community 4 - % , 

^ yhc ro^c of the Jqmmunity as a po\ver broker for institutional 
support is becoming more important as financial resources grow tighter. 
Communit)"'colleges exist to serve the needs of the communit) and its 
div€;rse constituencies, and this role is most powerfully elicited under a 
condition of full financial support. Faculty and administrators must be 
aware of the educational needs of the communit), and the) must estab-^ 
lish a climate in which the communit) will become deepl) involved in 
vvhat the college is doing and will therefore activel) support the college 
in its qiiest for resources. Specificall), facult) and^ administrators must^ 
provide community groups with information that^he) can use to make 
their own judgments about the value of a commuilit) college education. * 
Administrators then can selectivel) utilize the influence of community 
leaders in relationships with state ^nd local agencies responsible for 
funding decisions. 

, Many administrators see themselves as powerless to elicit the 
support of the community on key finance issued The) argue that public 
apathy towa^rd higher education has never been greater and that never v 
before have community colleges experienced -such a dilemma in the 
institutional budg^. This is an unfortunate outlook because at no time in 
their recent history have two-year colleges been expected to contribute 
more to the economic and social development of the community. 

Two-year-college administrators may experience difficulty in 
gaining the confidence and support of the community because of prob- ^ 
lems of their own making. Chief amdng them is a problem of perceived 
intransigence in the management of the college, heightened awareness 
of.this problem as a result of negative publicity, and frustration if the 
college is unable to provide services that are viewed as essential to the 
community. Administrates can solve this problem by bringing the 
community into the management of the college through a four-step 
approach to reform: 

1. Involve the community in a systematic program of iieeds as- 
sessment to determine the vitality of college programs and services and 
their eligibility for further support. 

2. Expand th& function of program advisory~conimittees to in- 
clude responsibilities for the establishment, evaluation, and financing of 
programs in the career sector of the college, 

3. Establish functional' ^visory committees composed of com- 
munity experts^n every phase of college operations (media, manpower 
iraining, federal affairs, public relations, institutional planning, and so 



on) to g'uide college ^personnel in their relationship w ith the community. 
4. Appoint and utilize a citizens advisory council to help adminis- 
, trators identify key finance issues facing the college as well as appro- 
priate management actions that can be taken to resolve these issues. 

These actions go far beyond the normal public relations activities 
of a two-year college, they mean presenting institutional aims, organiz- 
ing finance alternatives, and involving the community in institutional 
decisions to relate w hat the institution is all about to w hat the community 
is nov\' and will be in the future. Only very limited progress toward this 
end is now' being^made in most colleges, but it may be the most important 
task of administrators in the next decade. 

• identifying kay issues 

0 

Although good internal management and community support 
are necessary for preserving the financial resources of a community 
college, they are not sufficient in themselves to adapt the institution to 
changing resource conditions. ^Administrators must be able to identify 
key issues facing the institution and locate the resources necessary to 
help the collejge achieve its goals. 

Few would dispute the contention that there is a big difference 
between management and leadership in the area of finance. Problems 
that might initially appear to be only temporary aberrations in the ^ 
growth of community colleges can rapidly swell into critical issues if 
they. are not fully understood by decision makers. Several such prob-* 
lems, which received Iktle or no attention in the 1960s and early 1970s, ^ 
now command significant" amounts of time and energy on the part of 
administrators: ' - 

1. What.is th^position of the two-year college in the struggle for 
public resources? Shouf6 it be viewed as a public utility, or does it "en- 
jqy" a different status from other public agencies and thereby require 
different financial arrangements? ^ 

2/ In a period of declining resources, what happens to youth and 
older adults who cannot attend college because of the cap on enroll- 
ments? Is there a shortage of trained manpower in certain areas? Are 
there noticea'ble changes in the rates of social disorganization? What 
effects, if any, does.an untrained labor pool have on the local tax b^^se? 

3. What are the *'reaP' costs to st^^te and Ipcal agencieSuOf post- 
secondary education programs conducted by two-year colleges. Can 
two-year colleges conduct these programs more efficiently and expertly 
than oth^r types of in^titutipns, or are the cost benefits greater 



elsewheic? VV'hat insights do adrninistrators hav'e into educational costs 
in other institutions, and how do community colleges compare? 

4. What are the mipacts of. community college programs and 
services on the community, and what is their dollar value? What steps 
need to be taken to ensuie that reasonable and accurate indicators of 
impact are lonsidcied-in the financial dclibeiations of state boards and 
legislatures^ , , . 

To cope \v ith these issues, administratoi s must hav e ''conceptuaP 
skills. A picsidentoi dean must be more than a manager or an idea man. • 
He must have a sense uf perspective and the tipie and inclination to think 
about the pressuies for change; and he must raise the fundamental 
questions thatwiU affect the future of the institution and the community, 
in which it is located. There are risks in taking the initiative. The greater 
risk is to rely on outside forces for guidance in determining the financial 
well-being of the college. 
^ Tl]^e essential point of perspective in this paper is that community 

colleges need effective leadership and effective management if they are 
'to cope successfully wiih reduced resources. The absence of one can 
.seriously hamper the development of the other. A thorough under- 
standing of the concepts of leadership and management is not a luxury 
but a necessity for survival. One cannot stress too heavily this need, for 
growth in these areas is at the vei^' heart of the reforms that two-year 
colleges.will need tO undertake to stabilize their finances and maintain 
flieir pince at the cutting edge^of higher education. 
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Further resources from the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges can help readers confront the budg^ 

crunch creatively. 



sources and information 
for coping With 
reduced resources 

4 

- . andrew hill . 

* This concluding article provides additional references pertinent to the 
"financial crisis in commurtity colleges. Unless otherwise noted, all * 
sources are in the ERIC system. * 

The list of references includes ERIC ddcuments dealing with 
state finance and planning, federal aid, college management and plan- 
ning systenis, and nontradiSonal education and community services 

• ♦ programs in a time 6f financial exigency. Lack of space prohibits lengthy 

description of th^sG docum^ents. V ^ 

, These ERIC documents, unless otherwise indicated, are available 
^n microfiche^(MF) or in paper^co^y (HC) from the ERIC Document 
Repfoductioh Service (EDRS), Computer Microfilm International Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 190, Arliilgton,^Virginia 22210. The MF price for 
documents- under 480 pag^s $0.83. Prices for HC are as follows: 1-25 
pages, $1.67; 26-50, $2.06; 51-75, $3.50; 76-100, $4.67. For materials . 
J Haying more than 100 pages, add $1.34 for each 25-page increment (or 
* fraction thereof) -Postage must be added to all orders. 
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Abstracts of these and other documents in the Junior College 
Collection are available upon request from the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges, Room 96, Powell Library, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California 90024. . ' 

Bracketed publication dates are approximate. 
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